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the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, th 
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For France, and other Countries not requiring 





as = = — = 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of the STATISTI- 
CAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the Session 1812-3, will be held 
in the Rooms of the Society, 4, St. Martin's-place, on MONDAY, 
‘ 21. 

iene The chair to be taken at 8 o'clock, P.M. 
C. R. WELD, Secretary. — 


ee 

ATHEMATICS.—CAMBRIDGE.—A Gen- 
tleman, who obtained the highest honours, continues to 
take PUPILS in Town. He has had much experience with 
ils in public schools, the naval and military colleges, and 
yaiversities, Where many of them have been greatly distin- 
ished. ‘The highest College testimonials and references to 
essors, former Pupils, &c. Apply to G. W. H., at Messrs. 
Hatchard’s, 187, Piccadilly ; Mr. Maynard's, 8, Earl's-court, 

Leicester-square ; or at Mr. Bousfield’s, 29, Thayer-street. 


RIVATE EDUCATION.—A Married 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, residing in a healthy 
situation within four miles of town, wishes to RECEIVE into his 
Family FOUR YOUTHS, under the age of fourteen, AS PUPILS 
jn the Classics and Mathematics, and the French and German 
Languages — Address, Delta, Post-ollice, Sussex-place, Hyde 
Park Gardens. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 49, PALL MALL.— 
Patron, His Royau HiGuness Prince ALtbert.—The 
Library is open for the issue of Books to Subscribers, every day 
except Sunday, from 11 to 6 o'clock. ‘The Annual Subscriptions 
commencing from the Ist of May. Subscribers are now admit- 
ted (Nov. |.) on payment of the Entrance Fee (Six Pounds) and 
the Half-year’s Subscription (One Pound). Catalogues, Kules, 

and Regulations, &c. may always be had at the Library. 

By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ULL’S LIBRARY SYSTEM, 
~ AND NEW POST CATALOGUES, 
Describing many thousand Valuable and Interesting Modern 
Poblications, andall the New Ones to the present time, together 
with the advantageous Terms on which Families, Keading 
Societies, and Book Clubs, are regularly supplied with whatever 
New and Standard Works, Magazines, aud Reviews they may 
ire for Perusal, which are sent in any quantity throughout 
ingland, Scotland, and Ireland. Apply for the above to Mr. 
Ball, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, 
four doors from Cavendish-square, London. 


OOK CLUBS SUBSCRIBING TO 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY have the following peculiar 
advantages offered them :— 
ist, The subscription is calculated according to the num ber 
of volumes required, not by the number of members. 
god, Any number of periodicals can be had—two counting as 
one volume. 
ard, The standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes. 
ith, Any new work of general interest is added to the Library 
on the first application of a Book Society. 
Full terms, as well as those for single families, will be sent on 
application to 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


7 e P 
ORNE’s PUBLIC LIBRARY, 105,Cheapside. 
—Families in ‘Town and Country can be SUPPLIED 
with all the NEW BOOKS immediately on pabtication in the 
different departments of literature, upon the following terms :— 
5.58. per annum, 3/. 3s. half year, or 1/. 14s. the quarter, for 18 
vols, at one time in town, or 24in the country; 4/. 4s.per annum, 
U. 10s. half year, or 1/. 8s, the quarter, for 12 vols. in town, or 16 
in the country; 3/. 3s. per annum, WU. 18s. half year, or 1/. 1s. the 
quarter, for 8 vols. in town, or 12 in the country; 2/. 2s. per an- 
nom, 1d. 6s. half year, 15s. the quarter, for 4 vols. in town, or 6 in 
the country. Book Societies paying 12/. 12s. per annum, can 
have 30 volumes at one time, or any greater number, by paying 
in proportion, selecting the whole number from the newest pub- 
lications, and exchanging at pleasure. The great extent of this 
ibrary ensures to subscribers the perusal of every work of in- 
terest, either new or old, when required. Catalogue 2s. 6d. 




















RAVELS, VOYAGES, NOVELS, &c.—5000 

VOLS. SECOND-HAND, to be SOLD CHEAP, including 

most of the late Publications. Catalogues, with prices aflixed, 

at Carvalho's Cheap Boo! Jarehouse, 147, Fleet-street, where 

may always be bad, most of the Modern Works Second-hand. 

Libraries and others supplied with all the New Novels on day 
of Publication. 


. 

LECTROTYPE.—J. Payne, Engraver, late of 

22, Fleet-street, begs most respectfully to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that he has REMOVED to 16, Great 
CasTLE-sTREET, REGENT-STREET, near the Polytechnic In- 
stitution,where he will continue to dispose of his much-approved 
form of Electrotype Apparatus, with the necessary instructions 
for insuring success ; also to engrave Seals, Signet Rings, Silver 
Plate, Card Plates, &c. in the best style, at moderate charges ; 
Electrotype Seals, made from sealing-wax impressions; Arms 
Found, and painted on vellum, or on paper representing can- 
vas, to assist Ladies in working them in Berlin wools for Otto- 


mans, &c. 
16, Great Castle-street, one door from Regent-street, near the 
Polytechnic Institution. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS, Improved Galvanic Batteries, Professor 
Bachhoffner’s Electro-magnetic Machines, Callan's Coils, with 
Rotating Electro-Magnet for giving powerful shocks, Electrotype 
Apparatus, Cameras, and all kinds of Optical Instruments, made 
and sold by C. W. COLLINS, Working Philosophical Instru- 
ment Maker, late Assistant at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
38 A. Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. Working Mode 
of Steam Engines and all kinds of Machinery made to drawings. 











Sales bn Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
stoast, = MONDAY, November 7, and three fullowing days, 
a o cloc 


_ 

HE CURIOUS LIBRARY of a COLLEC- 
_ TOR; in which are many Rare Books in the English, 
Italian, French, and Latin Languages of infrequent occurrence, 
the productions of many celebrated presses, and many of them 
in old morocco and other choice bindings, in a particularly 
fine and fresh state ; also a valuable Collection of Bibliographical 
Books. including the Catalogues of the Libraries of many emi- 
nent Collections both public and private, many of them priced ; 
together with a Chronological Series of 1,200 curious small 
uarto Tracts, from the date of 1597 down to 1700, illustrating 
the History of RELIGION and POLITICS, especially of im- 
portant events during the Reigns of the two Charles's, the Ab- 
dication of King James IL, the Revolution, and the settling 
King William upon the English Throne; numerous Tracts 
against Popery, printed in 1681 to 1688, and on the Oath of Alle- 
giance required at the acegssion of King William III., forming 

an interesting part of this Collection, &c. &c. 

May be viewed, and Catulogues had. 


*.* Valuations made of Law and Miscellaneous Libraries, 
Printing Establishments, Office Furniture, Xc. 





125, Fiver Street. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS has the following SALES in preparation. 
On MONDAY 7th and ‘TUESDAY 8th, 
IQ ‘LASSICAL BOOKS, being the two last days’ 
Sale of the Second Portion of the Stock of the late Mr. 
D. A. TALBOYS, of Oxford. 
On FRIDAY 1lith and SATURDAY 12th, 
II. A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS. 
III. The VERY EXTENSIVE STOCK of 
BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c. of a Publishing House, 





ONCHOLOGY.—LoveE.t REEVE respectfully 

invites the attention of Amateurs to his interesting Collec- 
tin of SIIELLS now Selling at very reduced prices. Gentle- 
men residing in the country may huve any quantity of Shells 
forwarded on application, catalogued and pred, to examine 
and select from at leisure. 


va re 

CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA,; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology. Part XI., price 21s. coloured, 12s. 
plain, is now ready for delivery. Part XIL., in course of pre- 
paration, will conclude the entire work, in two thick quarto 
Volumes, illustrated with above 1500 Figures of Shells. ‘lhe first 
completed elaborate history of the Mollusca and their Shells in 
the literature of this country. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, a new and com- 
plete Repertory of Species, Pictorial and Descriptive, is now pre- 
paring for publication (under the immediate patronage and 
assistance of the leading collectors), upon a new and improved 
principle of Lithoyraphy, quite unprecedented for its economy, 
rapidity, and fidelity of execution. No. I. will be delivered on 
the first Saturday in the ensuing year, and the publication is to 

continued weekly. Each Number will consist of three quarto 
plates of Shells, accompanied with a descriptive text, and got up 
m the very first style. Price 2s. 6d. coloured, and Is. plain. 
Gentlemen desirous of securing first impressions, should apply 
asearly as possible to 

LOVELL REEVE, Bookseller and Naturalist, 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


TO THE LOVERS OF ROSES. 
RIVERS begs to announce to his Friends 


e and the Public, that his new Descriptive Catalogue of 
sis now ready for delivery. Sporications for it, enclosing 

& twopenny stamp, will be promptly attended to. A few hints 
onthe culture of these most beautiful flowers will be found in 
» Catalogue. Nearly one thousand varieties of Roses are de- 

+ ed and accurate, but not exaggerated, descriptions are 


Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Oct. 20, 1812. 


he Rose Amateur’s Guide, 2nd edition, 6s, is 
still on Sale at Messrs, Longman & Co.'s, 











ing large quantities of Juvenile Books, Toy Books, Pamph- 
lets, Limbird’s Editions of the Novelists, &c. &c. This Sale 
will comprise about 40 tons weight of printed Stock and Stereo- 
type Plates. Catalogues are nearly ready. 


a ° 

IV. The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, in- 
cluding Transactions of the Linnean Society, 17 vols.—Horti- 
cultural Society, 7_vols.—Geological Society, 8 atic 
Society, 3 vols., and the Saciety of Arts, 52 vols.—Chaucer's 
Works, black letter—Walpole’s Works, 5 vols. russ’ Faber on 
Pagan Idolatry, 3 vols.—Martin’s Derbyshire Petrifactions—Ben 
Jonson's Works, 9 vols. large paper—Bolingbroke’s Works, 11 
ope nage ag Works, 3 vols. mor.—Ward's Grand Rebel- 

c. 


lion, 3 vols. &c. 
FRENCH BOOKS 









V. MODERN 


imported from Paris. 


VI. A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the Stock of a Bookseller. 


VII. RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, includ- 
ing the Acta Sanctore™m of Bollandus, complete, down to the 
8th of October, in 53 vols. very rare—Chrysostomi Opera, 15 vols. 
—Gregorii Magni Opera, 4 vols.—Basilii Opera, 3 vols.—Athanasii 
Opera, 4 vols.—Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, 2 vols.—Eusebii, 
Pamphili, Socrates, &c. 3 vols.—larnardi Opera, 2 vols.—Gravii 
Thesaurus Antiq. Roman. 12 vols. large paper—Gronovii The- 
saurus Graec. Roman. 13 vols. large paper—Polenii Thesaurus 
Antiq. Roman. 5 vols. large paper, scarce—Grevii et Burmanni 
Thesaurus Antiq. Italia, Neapolis, &c. 45 vols.— Villanova Opera, 
5 vols. rare—Ascamanni Kalendaria Ecclesia, 6 vols. &c. &c. 


VIII. BOOKS in QUIRES, including nearly 
10,000 Volumes of VALPY'S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
—Quantitics of Pinnock's Guide to Knowledge, 4 vols. &c. 


IX. A COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, &c. 


SS A COLLECTION of BOOKS, from Cam- 
ee 


recently 








pet 





(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ]} 
merase BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
2, Moorgate-street, London. 

Directors—B. Boyd, Esq. Chairman. 

J. W. Sutherland, Esq. Vice-Chairman, 

W. P. Craufurd, Esq. John Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, Esq. J. P. Robinson, Esq. 

Mark Boyd, Esq. Adam Duff, Esq. 

John Connell. Esq. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 8, Mocegate-ctreet, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street, and Pall Mall East. 

Standing Counsel—P. Laurie, wea. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken & Webster, and Messrs. Johnstone 
& Farquhar. 

The Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney and Launceston, free of charge. Bills trans- 
mitted for collection. 

By order of the Board, G. H, WRAY, Manager. 

Agents—Robert Allen, Esq.8, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh ; 
poate. H. Thompson & Co. Dublin; and John Harrison, Esq. 

ast. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, for granting Life Assurances, Deferred 
Annuities, &c. &c. 26, Cornhill.—Capital, 500,0v0/,—Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. el is 
Directors—T. LAMLE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman, 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S.| John Rawson, Esq. 
Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq. dl 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, 
Joseph ‘Thompson. 


George Lungley, Esq. . 
Auditors—-Prof, Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Prof, Graves, A.M. F.R.S, 
uary—W . 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R . - 
Physician—J. Elfotson M.D. F.R.S. Surgeon—E. S. Symes, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Ommanney. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. | | 
The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found in the 
plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured, the Society affords succour 
to the assured himself (proportioned to previous payments) in 
the event of unforeseen reverses. Annual division of profits. 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 
RITISH COLONIAL BANK AND LOAN 
COMPANY—Ollice, No. 50, MOORGATE-STREET, 
Directors—Sir HERBERT COMPTON Chairman, 
Robert John Bunyon, Esq. William Sioane, Esq. 
Colonel Sir William Goxset James Stewart, Esq. 
Sir Joseph de Courcy Laffan, Bt. Jobn Shewell, Esq. 
Sir Francis Shuckburgh, Bart. ‘Thomas ‘Teed, Esq. 
Bankers—The Commercial Bank of London, 3, Moorgate-street, 





John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 










ank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, Faulkner & Co, 
Local Board at Sydney. 2 S 
Frederick Wright Unwin, Esq.| Edye Manning, Esq. 

Major Lockyer Francis Mitchell, Esq. 
Solicitor—George Cooper Turner, Esq. 
Surveyor—Mortimer William Lewis, Esq. 

General Manager—Oswald Bloxsome, Esq. 

The British Colonial Bank and Loan Company was com- 
menced in the beginning of the year 1839, for the purpose of 
lending money in the Australasian Colonies. Mortgages have 
already been obtained to an amount exceeding 200, -» at an 
interest at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, secured on real 
property in Sydney and its neighbourhood, to double the 
amount lent. ‘Che Company issues Debeniures on the security 
of the Capital Stock and effects of the Company, and the lands 
and hereditaments mortgaged to the Company. Interest will 
be payable on the Debentures half-yearly, at the rate of ain poe 
cent. per annum, and the principal monies lent will be repaid at 
the expiration of three or five years. ts 

The holders of these Debentures will be liable to no responsi- 
bility, and will have security in real Estate of undoubted value. 

The Debentures will be granted for any sums not less than 
100/., and at the expiration of the three or five years, the holders 
of them will be entitled to the option of taking Shares in the 
Company at par. “ 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the Com- 
pany, 50, Moorgate-street; at the Commercial Bank of London, 
3, Moorgate-stret; or of the Solicitors to the Company, Messrs, 
Adlington, Gregory, Faulkner & Co, |, Bedford-row. 

ROBERT STYLES, General Manager. 

50, Moorgate-street, October 12, 1842. : 

N.B. The dividends of six per cent. on the Colonial Shares 
paid in full, are paid at the Office of the Company every Thurs- 
day, provided the Certilicates of such Shares be left on or before 
the preceding ‘Tuesday. 


[JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 





Honorary Presidents. 
Earl Somers 
| Lord Viscount Falkland 
| Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
Karl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair I 
Directors. 
Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; H, De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chaimaan, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. |Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. he Charles Maitland, Esq. 
tdw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.) John Ritchie, aaa 

Resident F. IL. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Exq. . S 
Seerctary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and im the 
great success which has attended it since Its commencement in 
1834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 

er annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
Rea insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are am 
the most moderate scale, and only a pasty, need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commenee~ 
—< the Company in March 1834, to the Jist Dec, 1840, is as 

ollows : 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy, 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £13613 4 
1000 4 Years 000 
1000 3 Years 0 0 0 


1000 1 Year , 2 00 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street, 
attends at the Ollice daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 
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PALLaDium LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
George Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Sir John Barrow, Bart. F.I 

rd Wm. R. K. Douglas, F. 
Ri fae Hon. Sir Edward 


7, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 

Directors. 
Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P. 
Henry gervey, Esq. F.R.S. 
James Murray, Esq. 
Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 





Hyde 


t, Bart. F.LR.S. 
cuales kiltott, Bia. F.R.S. 
Juseph Es aile, E sq. | Sir W illiam Young, Bart. 
iil | Messrs. Bosanquet & ¢ 
"* (The London and W ectuninater Bank. 
Physicians” Mheodore Gordon, M. 
The Bonus declared by this Society is larger, in proportion, 


than that of most other one es. The Assured see entitled to 
FOU R-FIFTHS, or 80 per ceut. of the Prolits; w have pro- 
uced, on an average, to the Assured, additions to their Policies 
of FORTY-THREE PER CENT. on the Premiums paid. This 
Bonus may, at the option vi the Assured, be applied in Keduction 
of future Premiums. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
. which had been in force for fourteen years, to the 3ist 
December, 1838. 


Age at | ‘i ‘ .,|Additions made to] Total Sums. 
com- (Premiums paid the 5um assured jnow payable, in 
mence-in the lf years.) “jn the 14 years. | case of death. 








ment. | a 
wo |} a L5a6 7 | ~~ £5536 6 7 
15 4 681 7 ! 5681 2 7 
20 4 768 1 | 5768 5 1 
25 4 757 ~ 5787 2 8 
30 x 813 6 | 5313 Ms 6 
35 4 BOA 5 | v4 5 
40 8 923 1 | 5023 is 1 
45 272771 «8 10 9 ell 2 9 
50 3173 6 8 1izy 7 6129 15 7 








Persons travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time of peace, 
are nof charged any extra premium. 
NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 

DHE 


mT > To] > 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. Established 1834. 

Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.) Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
James Burchell. Esq. athan Hayne, Esq. 

John Clayton, Esq. Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. | a aa Robinson 

John Cole, Esq. |S. \. Rowsell, Esq. 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P Folliot Scott stoke s, Esq. 
R. Godson, Esq. M.A. Q Cc, M. P.' James Whiskin, ksq. 
Capt.sirA.P.Green, RN. K.C.H. 

Trustees—Samuel Arbouin, "Esa. tie hard Groom, Esq. 

John Clarke, Esq. *hilip C one s More, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter H a. Exq. F.RLS. 

The First Great Division of the Proiits of the Mutnal Life 
Assurance Society wiil take place on 3ist of December, Is42. 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an estimate to be 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected at ail- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation being founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 18 
































Aue at Ady. pate: g, |Aunual ‘a Armaan ut 
mission, |5¥™ Assured. miun onus. 
15 £1000 rn 010 00 
21 50 1 912 6 00 
2) 1000 260 =¢0 8 0 
35 1500 4313 00 
42 2000 7113 4 10 0 
47 200) 82 ios 1 0 
These results take no credit lor any part of the prouts of the 





year 1842. The divisions of the Society will take place on the 
Bist December in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate proportionately in 
all the divisions succeeiing the completion of its first year. 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to attend and 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 
the accuracy of the Society's accounts. 
y tas of the Board, 
ETER HARDY. Actuary. 


yc ORIA LIFE GESURANGE AND 
LOAN COMPANY, No. 18, King William-street, City. 


Truste 
Sir des. Duke, Ald. M.P. Chair- 











Pes. 
Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chair- 


ma 

Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—Jobn C urtis, Esq. 80, Basinghall-street. 

The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer 
such reasonable advantages as may suit his particular views. 
Thus, parties Assuring the Lives of others, may make their 
Policies secure, notwithstandins the Life Assured may go out of 
the limits of Europe, without the necessary permission of the 
Directors having been previously obtained. C redit of half the 
Premiums for the first tive years, allowed on Policies effected 
for the whole term of Life. Parties who have been Assured for 
five years will be allowed to borrow on the Security of their 
Policies, asum equal to one-half the Premiums paid, less that 
for the urst year. Advances are made to Parties Assured in the 
Otlice, on real or undoubted Personal Security, for terms not 
exceeding three years, repayable 6 Instalments. Premiums 
moderate. Par icipationin Profits. Detailed Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application at the Office, or by letter addressed 

WILLL 











to the Secretary. LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and se . 
SCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 

KJ SURANCE COMPANY, instituted 1824, and incorporated 

by Royal Charter. London Offices, 449, West Strand, and 73, 





King William-street, City. 

The additions made to the Life Policies granted by this Cor- 
poration for the last seven years, vary from 41 to 65 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, and average 14 per cent. on the sums as- 
sured—a result, it is believed, more favourable than any other 
Company has hitherto ae complished, when the low rates of pre- 
mium charged by this Corporation are taken into consideration. 

Examples of Bonus. 





Profit issued i Sam | Total Sum now payable in 
Policy No. ssued In | Assured. | the event of death. 
xi2 July, 1834) £4000) | £1617 3 0 
1060 April, 1835] 50 5655 15 
1153 | Nov. 18%! 5000 5972 0 0 
1237 March,1s36| S0vv | 5568.17 6 


Table exhibiting the Additions declared upon Policies for 1,000/. 


each, — ave = m in existence for seven complete years. 
Agew | Additior Total Sum crap payable 
Assured ender Pismo 1 | in the event of death. 
£1000 | £133 7 6 £1133 7 6 
3 1000 135 19 0 1135 19 0 
40 1000 13815 6 1138 15 6 
45 | 1000 12 9 0 1142 9 0 
50 | 1000 148.17 6 1148 17 6 


Thus averaging 14 per cent. in seven years on the sums assured. 

The next division will take place in December, 1846. 

FIRE INSURANCES effected atthe usual reduced rates, and 
policies may be transferred to this Oflice without extra charge, 
ons on —— very favourable to the assured. 

Special risks reasonably rated. 

‘Tables of rates, and every information, may be had at the 
Company's Offices; or of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

449, West Strand, London, F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


| ARG US LIFE 





ASSURANC E 
omens street, Bank. 
mean red by spe ct of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, 4. aiicum Chairman, 
William Leaf. Esq. Deel Chane. 
"hysician— Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-squa 
Sune. Coulso: isq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary— rofessor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiuni. 

In addition to the subscribed C apital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,0004. per annum. yearly increasing. and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of consideral ly larger amount than the estimated 
es of the Company. 

ates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 

patible with the hag 4 of the Assured and the stability of the 

Company, thereby, in etleet, giving to every policy- -holder an 

immediate aud certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 

and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
noual Premium to Assure £100. 























Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Term of Life. 
2 £0 7 £1 £1 1 
30 13 29 3 1 iy 10 
45 Pe. 10 9 347 
50 1 m1 5 119 0 319 3 
60 3 1 315 5 6 01 





3 
In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive ‘Tables of the Argus 
Otiice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, — Hee ie dical Officers, attend daily. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal © wm... -.. to Solicitors and Agents. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, S, 
70, Lombard-street, =—* 57, , aR StONe. —Established 

7s ect 
Nacthies Attwood, Esq. M. pr Sir ‘Ww. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
W. Stanley C larke, Esq. F.R.S. Kirk nian D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Joba C oope, Esq . Llenshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William © ae Romig ‘Esq. F.R.S J. “Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William ¢ urtis, Bart. | Seoree Shum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, ésq. Hampden Turner, ksq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. At. D. F.R.S. { Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
The Plan of this Oilice will be iound to comprise all The Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Returu Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scules of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenieuce of all partics. 

‘Lhe Kates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations, aud these being verified by the experi- 
ence of the Ofi.ice during Forty Years, are as luw as consistent 
with safety ; those adapted to the KETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an a participation in the surplus premium, 
ace ‘ording to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

‘he Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large Palo-Up Capital, aud the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the huabili- 
ties of partnership. 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is ellecte: or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extentofl five-sixtus of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses aud every information obtained on application at 
the Oilices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Fe 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 
FOR Al AU THOKs PUBLISHING. 
ow ready, 4th edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE AUTHOR’S PRIN TING. ‘and PUB- 
LISHING ASSISTANT, a Guide to the Printing, Correct- 
ing, and Publishing new Works, ¢ omprising explanations of the 
process of printing, preparation and calculation of manuscripts, 
choice of paper, type, bin , illustrations, publishing, adver- 
tising, estimates of cust of e aud small editions, &c., with an 
exemplification and description of the typographical marks 
used in the correction of the press. 
“Every one who bas written, or who may write, for the press, 
should pussess this work.”’"— Metropolitan, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-stre ret. 


OYLE’S COURT GUIDE, established Fr ifty 

Years.—The NEW EDITION for JANUARY, 1843, is now 
preparing. Notices of ALTEKATIONS. in Names or Town and 
Country Addresses, are respectfully requested to be forwarded 
IMMEDIAT ELY, addressed to the Editor, 50, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. ‘the work contains tae addresses of the nobi- 
lity and private and professional geutry, arranged topographi- 
cally and alphabetically ; lists of the members of both Houses 
of Parliameut, foreign ambassadors, bankers, hotels, clubs, pub- 
lic otlices, &c., and is a book of hourly reference, always lying 
on the library tabie of royalty, the inseparable carriage compa- 
nivn of the nobility and gentry, regularly furnished to the pub- 
lic oflices. and constantly in the hands of all respectable classes. 
Advertisements intended for insertion are requested tu be for- 
warded on or bef or before Saturday, November 12 


EW EDITION WORKS. 


1. On the Physiological and Moral Management 
of Infaney. ard edition, improved. 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s 

“'Toall enlighte ned parents, it cannot fail to prove of ines- 
timable value."’—Brit. and For. Med. Review, 

2. Physiology applied to Health and Education. 
1 oy post 8vo. lith edition, enlarged, with Woodeuts, 7s. 6d. 

. On Digestion and Diet. With 12 Woodcuts. 
4th iin. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

In this Edition a New Chapter has been added on the Adapta- 
tion of Diet todifferent Ages and Constitutions. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. 
Edinburgh ; and all other Booksellers. 
part SINGING.—tThe Si: 

Work, edited by the Author of ‘Tr 
may now be had complete, in cloth. It contains Firty-two of 
the most admired Madrigals. Glees, and Choruses, by Webbe, 
Callcott, Ford, Storache, Spofforth, Danby, Hental, Weber, 
Glick, and other eminent Composers. Score (with Vocal Bass), 
5s. td. Soprano, 4s.; Alto, 3s — 3s. Price of the Work in 
Numbers : Score (with Bass), Alto, 6d. ; Tenor, 6d. ; Soprano, 9d. 

aylor & Walton, 28, i0Wer-street ; 
J. A. Novello, Dean- street; Simpkin & Co. 


CHEAP Lecce oe iG 
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ae T TONARY. 
Square 12mo. price 3s. 6. 
ONES'S “SHERIDAN'S G id NE RAL PRO- 
NOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the 
t&NGLISH LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools, &c. new 
pert Ags edition, with many Corrections and Improvements, 
carefully revised and improved. 

“London : Longman, Brown & Co. ; J. M, Richardson; J. G., 
& J. Rivington; Newman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Allen & 
Cc ‘0. ; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Jo.; Souter & Law; Houlston & Stoneman; J. Jackson ; and 
J. Wacey. 





Liverpool: G. & J, Robinson. 


COMPANY, | _ 


; CNov.§ 


— —— 
THE LAW OF SEVEN, 1 IN LIFE AND DISEase, 
pile LANCET of October 22, contains a Collec. 
tion of Proofs and Arguments, by Dr. 
cian to the Dispensary. York, in hs Rhee cock Pan. 
Periodic Law in the Ph siological and Patholozieal et 
occurring to all Living eings, readering it probable that the 
Exact Prediction of “what will happen to a Man du the 
Life,”’ was not, among the Egyptians, an Absurd F 
but only a Result of an Ancient Art, precise, like 
which is for the present lost. The same Number o fT 
LANCET a!so contains the First of a COURSE of L. ECTUR : 
on the SKIN, by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., of the Middlesex ted 
pital School: with very. humerous other © Ommunicati a4 
reper. — ric! . relating to hg —Price 8d, ons, 
hurchi 46, Princes-street Jeicester-squ 
had, by order, of all Booksellers and Newsm on mame, RS Chile 


> mu 

‘THE LANCET of October 29, edited by 

Mr.WAKLEY.M.P. rene ig Mr. Erasmus Wilson’, 

New Synopsis of Skin Diseases—2. Dr. ‘Todd's ( ‘inieal ills 
tions of the Proper Diagnosis of ete 3. Dr. Laycock on _ 
Obvious Data for Predic king, Events in Life and Disease—4. Dn 
Hare on Milk as a Source of Disease in the Lungs-5. Dr, Gold. 
ing Bird on Death from Glandular Pressure on the “Bronchn 4 
6. Dr. Martin Barry on the Creation of Muscle at its Fint 
Moment (with Engravings of the Process)—7. Dr. Turnball 

is New Treatment of the Eye and Deafness—s. Dr. Lee on 
the Newly-discovered Nerves of the Uterus—9. Dr. i. ‘Dunean 
on the Treatment of Measles in Workhouses—10. Ex sien 
in ot ure a Sore Nip ples—1l. e Best Process for ine 
Superf — i wins, born in England, like the Sia: 

ki ying Mr. Guthrie's Account of Himself tobe 

<0 Ponita 1a. Mr. Cooper's Key to the Army Herba- 
rium at Chatham—l5. The Use of Debating Societies to Stu- 
dents—16._ Editorial Remarks on the Total Absence of Rewards 
for Merit ‘in the Medical Profession—17. And on Mr. Payne, 
the © “ganas And on the Quackery at Dudley—iy, Medical 


News, 









J. inne bill, *. Princes-street, Leicester-square, London.— 
THELA any! be obtained regularl very Saturday, by 
order Fv to wn Sookseller or Newsman. 


TEMPERANCE FOR THE LUNGS AS WELL AS THE 


STOMACH. 
HE LANCET of November 5th, contains a 


voluminous Paper from the pen of Sir "GEORG E LE 

FEVRE, M.D. (late Physician to the British Embassy at s 
Petersburgh), on the Causes of the Fact that CONSUM TION, 
aud other Diseases of the Organs of Breathing, are very Rare 
in RUSSIA, Common in ENGLAND as to constitute the 
Characteristic ses of this Country; with an_ Exposition of 
the Means by which they may here be either wholly prevented, 
or very greatly mitigated, in all Classes of Persons 

London: Published by John Churchill, 46, P rinces- street, 
Leicester-square, price 8d.. and to be had, by order, of all Book. 
se lle “rs and Newsmen, | Town and C ‘ountry. 


THE or APOTHECARIES “HALL. 
pur LANCET of November 5, contains the 
Speech of Counsel, and the Evidence given, in A TRIAL, 
of the "Eishoet importance to Licentiates of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, at Bz urnstaple. on the 27th of October, ares Mr. Re- 
corder Praed, wherein the Plaintiff, a Surgeon and L.A. C., was 
nonsuited, at an enormous expense, in an Action against a 
Lieutenant of the Navy, brought to recover the Sum of 1%. 195, 6d., 
as the balance of an Account for Professional Services and 
Medicines, the Judge refusing to be eye / with all the Evi 
dence supplied of the Identity of the al of the Apothecaries’ 
Company of London.—With Editorial. Repaerts on this New 
and Fatal Position of British Medical Practitioners. 
London: Juhn Charchill, 46, Princes-street, Leicester-square, 
price 8 
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Just published. royal 8vo. bound in cloth, price 9. 
RINC IPLES and PRACTICE of HOM(0- 
ATHY. By Dr. BLACK, M.D. 
Phesitian to the Homeopathic Dispensary at Edinburgh. 
Wherein is proved the superiority Homeopathy has over 
Alopathy. 
Also, just published, price 1s. the 4th thousand, 
Homeopathy Explained, and Objections Answered, 
“We recommend it to all who wish to obtain so ome know. 
ledge of the e naeopathic System of Medicine.’’—Literary 
Gazette, Oct, 29, 1342 
J. Leath, Seen thee, Hurst, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard; 
where may be had, Gratis, a List of all the Works on Home 
pathy published in English. : oe 
NEW TREAT ME Or sane 
Now ready, price 1s. 2nd edition, muche 
ROSPEC r S of the HY DROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT at Stanstead Bury House. near Hert- 
ford, opened for the evre of gout, rheumatism, incipient con- 
sumption, diseased jotate, A anege and nervous affections, &, 
under the direction of Mr. Weiss, from Friewaldau, by Grafen- 
burg, and formerly ane! “ste of Mr. Priessnitz, and Dr. Graham. 
With a few Cases. Pul ed by Madden & Co. 8. Leadenhball- 
street, and Hatchard x ym. 187, Piccadilly. This Kstablish- 
ment is now iff ful! operd ion, with Plunge and Douche Baths, 
and i all that is requisite to an eflicient treatment. 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
I Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes. and 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of Chil- 
dren, Doses of Medicines, &c. e whole forming a compre- 
hensive Medical aa ‘we: the nat y: fam mealies, aud Invalids. 
T GRAHA N 
“We shall wm. it as the advice of ao Savaluchle friend. 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom.”*— Literary Chronicle. 
“itis alrovether deserving of permaneut popularity ."—London 
Weekly Review. 
“One of the very best and most useful books published in mo- 
dern times.""— Monthly Olio. 
“The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”’— Bristol Journal. 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Matchards, 187, Piccadilly; and Tegg, 73, Cheapside, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price Ils. boards, 2nd edition 


enlarged, bale: 
2. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise illus- 

trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous Cases and a Medical Glossary., Including the 
Diseases and Management of I regnangy and Lying-in. Desian- 
ed as a Companion to the Author's Jodern Domestic M 
cine.’ Containing also an Appendix on the Symptoms @ 
T vat of Ei => Diseases of the Heart, and on the proper Treat- 
ment o Lpiie 

“Itis = adurable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment.”—Bath Herald. “2 containe 9 a 
mass of information indispensable to those for whom it is ii 
tended, and surpasses in value any other book of its naractel." 
—Blackwood’ 's Lady's Magazine, 



















In one thick vol. 8th edition much en tenped. price 16s, 
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THE ATHENAUM _ 








‘ow ready, large 8vo. price be. 6d. car | 
waewe | ‘SURVEY of LONDON, reprinted 
S from the . original editions, with Notes, a Memoir, and 
sious 10d Index . J. THOMS, Esq. F.S.A., Secretary of 


Seciety, & 


ihe camden Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, a New Edition, 18mo. price 5s. bound, 
OYLE’S GAMES, improved and enlarged by 
New and Practical Treatises. with the Mathematic al 
is of the Chances of the most Fashionable Games of the 
Analysis ming an easy and Scientific Guide to the Gaming 
be on 7 the most popelar opore Sports of the Field. 


. » Esq 
ongman, Brown & Co. 3 J. Si. Richardson ; Hamil- | 
poo + Lanettaker & Co.; T. Tegs; duncan & Malcolm; 
ten & Co. ; Simphia. Marshall & Co.; T. Hearne ; Cowie 
. Bumpus ; J. Siaenaies ; Capes & Co.; 
; Wena: W. Edwards; T. Aliman; and 
riverpool : J. «J. Robinson. 





Iithomas 
~~ GOLDSMITH ’s 


Ly ery ABRIDGED | 
FOR SCH 
OLDSMITI'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
abridged, with a Continuation to the Present Time. 
New edition, with Portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert. 
jamo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 





Goldsmith’s Histery of Greece. 
jemo, price 3s. 6d. 


Goldsmith’s History of. Rome, Abridged. 


yu. 6d. bound. 
lowe: Longman, Brown & Co. ; T. Cadell; J. M. Richard- 
G._F. and J. Rivington ; E: P. Williams; Sherwood x 
fe: ;  Fiamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Cs. Harvey & Darton; Houlston & Stoneman ; Darton & 
ark; &. Hudgson, W. Edwards; J. Jackson ; C. Dolman. 


Also, by the same Proprietors, 


A new edition, 


12mo.” 


Goldsmith’s History of England, with a Continu- 
ation to the Death of George 7 3 vols. Svo. price 27s. 


Goldsmith’s Ilistory of Rome. 


vol. 8vo. 9s. 


Complete in 1 


3. 
Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
aa BURGHLEY HOUSE, NORTHAMPTON NSHIRE, 
Now publishing, under the Patronage of, and dedicated by per- 
mission to, the most Honourable the Marquis of Exeter, K.G. 
price to Subscribers, Proofs, One Guinea the Set ; Prints, Half- 
a-Guinea—Non-subscribers, Proofs, 24s. ; Prints, 12s. 


A SERIES OF 
OUR VIEWS of BURGHLEY HOUSE, 


Northamptonshire, the noble Elizabethan Mansion of 
the most Honourable the Marquis of Fxeter, K.G. &c. in the 
first style of Lithographic Art, by B. RUDGE, Bedford. size, 
inches by Winches. The first View is now ready, and may 
be seen at the Publishers, Mr. Samuel Sharp, Bookseller, Stam- 
ford; and Ackerman & Co. Strand, London. 

Burghley House was built by the great Treasurer Burghley; 
is a unique spe of the finest style of architecture a 
period; and is famous as containing some the most valuable 
works of art i in the kingdom, and many choice articles of vertu. 

Her Majesty the Queen Adelside ; His Royal Highuess the 
Duke of Cambridge ; the Right Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale; the 
Right Hon. the Earl Brownlow; the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln; the Right Hon. the Marquis of Granby, M.P. (two 











copies); the Lord Carbery; the Lord lhomas Cecil; Lady W. 
Powlett; Lord Clinton ; the Hon. Charles Thomas ( ‘Tifford ; sir 
John Trollope, Bart. 2; Sir Wm. hee Bart. ; the Hon. 
pencer. M.P.; © tevist. ‘urnor, Esq. M.P.; Gen. Johuson, 
} Birch Reynardson ; Aug, Stafford’ 0" Brien, Esq. 
M. . P. Maunsell, Fsq. M.P.; W. A. Hankey, Esq. (two 
copies) : the Ven. K. —— .D:D., Archdeacon of Bedford ; 


the 
Hotehkin, Esq. (four copies) ; &c. &c., are among the numerous 
Subscribers. 

A View of the beautiful Lodge Entrance to 
Burghley House, by the same Artist, may also be had of the 
befure-mentioned Publishers, price 1s. each. 


en. T. K. Bonney, Are deacon of Leicester; Thomas 





ANNU ae dea PUBL nang THIS DAY. 
THE R YAL *‘ FAVOURITE ANNUAL. 
ISHER’ ; DRAWING ROOM SCRAP- 
BOOK : with Poetical Illustrations by the Author of ‘ The 
Women of England.” ‘Thirty-six highly- finished Plates, very 
beautifully bound, with an elegant design covering the sides, 
containing the Portraits of Her Maj “et he Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess a in gold. (Six copies 
have been ordered for Windsor Cast] 
ISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. By 
the Author of * The Women of England.” Sixteen Engrav- 
inzs, is Fenty bound. 
hese favourite volumes will, it is hoped, be found even 
on than usually attractive. The bindings are especially novel 
andelegant. The ap pd Bove their friends and the Public 
will take an opportu nit f ps mally exa amining them. 
ISTORIC ILLUSTRATION ‘S of the BIBLE, 
Engraved in the best manney, after celebrated paintings 
iy the oud’ aatere. ‘The Third Volume containing thirty Plates, 
h, 2is.; half morocco, elegant. 25s. 
“An ppivesically valuable work, that no on ey family, 
ially whe ere are children, should be without.’ 
AMILY SECRETS ; or, Hints to make Home 
Happy. By the Author of ‘The Women of England.’ 
‘The Second Volume, embellished with Ten Plates, handsomely 
ind and ornamented, 12s. 
CHRISTMAS CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE. 
ons ING and EVENING FAMILY 
R AYERS ar day throughout the year. By the 
ev. J, tn D. andsome imperial vo. volume, 
a in large tape tos Z t aged persons. Price One Guinea. 
HE WOMEN of E NGLAND, their Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. 17th edition, 
cloth. 98. ; silk, 11s.; morocco, 
f know no volume better calculated to exercise a power- 
a. lasting, and beneticial influence. If we could have our own 
ea” every family should order a copy of * The Women of Enz- 
Husbands, espreially young Husbands, should buy it Sor their 
ame gf their Daughters; Brothers, for their Sisters,”’—Me- 


thodist Mi. 
ME DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND, their 
Position in Society. Character, and Responsibilities. By 


Mrs. Eis, Cloth, 10s. ; silk, 12s. % Morveco, 16 
st work ever published, it has alread y done more good 
‘—From a Gen- 


inmy. hone, than any book ever brought into it." 
Fi isher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 





ey 


Wives, 


WALKINGAME’S yer nevg nnd —_— KEY, 
Modernized and improved, 5 77th edition, 
ALKINGAME'S a U TORS “ASSIS” TANT; 
being a Complete Compendien of Arithmetic, and a 
Complete Question Book ; containing the New Tables of Weights 
and Measures. with Rules and Examples for C comparing the New 
Measures with the Old; to which is added, an Appendix on Ke- 
peating and Cire’ lating Decimals, with their application. 
By JOHN FRASER, Accountant, &c. 
i \lso by the same, b 
A Key to Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant, mo- 
dernized and improved, containing Solutions of all the Exer- 
cises, &c, 12mo. 4s. boun 
Lonzman, Brown & Co. ; a Cadell; J. G., PF. & J. Rivington; 
Hamiltor & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm ; Sher- 
wood & Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; aoaere. & Stoneman; Harvey & 
Darton; L. A. Lewis; J. Green, E. P. Williams ; and C. Dolman. 








To Calico Printers, Paper Stainers, | Inventors and Manufac- 
turers of all Articles to which Designs may be applicable 
Jor Pattern, Shape, Configuration, or Ornament. 
ut nee, Y ao e 5s. 6d. post 8vo. am, 
Jedicated to J. Emerson Tennent, Esq 
BSERVATIONS on EXTE NSION ‘of PRO- 
TECTION of COPYRIGHT of DESIGNS, with a View 
Improvemeut of BRITISH TASTE; including THE 
ACT, passed 10th August, 1842, for consolidating and amending 
the Laws relating thereto. To which are added Legal and 
Practical Notes, with Instructions relative to the Registering of 


Designs. 
By GEORGE BRACE, 
Secretary to the Linen Drapers’, Silk Mercers’, Lacemen "s, 
laberdasbers’, and Hosiers’, Institution. 
London: Smith, Eider & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


st publish 
RIENDSHIP'’S OFF ERING and WINTER'S 
WREATH for tg a Literary Album, and Christmas 


aud New tom 's Presen 
dited by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Price h in ity Lt binding, elegantly nl 

“This most beautiful Anvual enjoys the merit of having been 
the second in existence of all those that now contest with it the 
palm of celebrity ; and it is no exaggeration to say. that both in 
literary talent and pictorial embellishment it tully maintains 
the distinguished rank to which its  peaey of existence gives it 
a nominal title."—Monthly Mazazin 

“It is clear, beautiful, and brilliant as ever. 


Military Gazette. 
London : : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, C Cornhill. 


to the 





"Naval and 





Conduit-street. 
Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 
have lately published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW 
I. 
Sir EB. L. Bulwer’s New Romance. 


WORKS, 


p 


Z. 


Mr. fants New. Novel. 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN; 
Ur, The Tenants of the Heart. 

-HL 

Capt. Knox's New Work. 
RITTMEISTER’S BU 
A Companion for German Tourists. 
Iv. 
Mr. Garston’s New Work. 
GREECE REVISITED, D SKETCHES IN 
LOWER EGYPT. 
With Illustrations. 


THE DGET 





Vv. 
THE LIFE OF DR. SCOTT, 
Lorp Nevson’s CHAPLAIN. 
VI 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S TOU R TO WATERLOO, 
By the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 
Vil. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RICHARD CCEUR DE 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Vill. 
EVELYN HOWARD; 
Or, Mistaken Pottcy: a Domestic Story. 
IX. 
LADY CHATTERTONS 
IIOME SCENES AND i IGN RECOLLECTIONS. 


LION. 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOC RACY IN AMERICA. 
Vous. Ill. and IV. 
Also New Edition of Vous. I. and II. 
XI. 
TREVOR HASTINGES; 
Or, THE FIELD OF TEWKESBURY. 
By MAJOR MICHEL. 


XII. 
CREOLEANA: SCENES IN BARBADOES. 
By J. W. ORDERSON, Esq. 


XII. 
A TRIP HOME—A VOYAGE FROM THE WEST 
NDLES. 
XIV. 
SIR E. L. BUL _— R’S PROSE WORKS, 


12. six-shilling 


vo beautifully 
And DRAMA t ic 


WORKS. 
XV. 
TWO YEARS IN CHINA 
A NARRATIVE of the CHINESE EXPEDITION, from its 
formation in April, 1840, till April, 1842. 
By DR. M’PHERKSON. 
XVI. 
And New Editions of 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN; 
LIVES OF FEM - . SOVEREIGNS; 
VIsITS AND SKETCHES “UT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By MKS. JAMESON 
Saunders & Otley, Con duit-st tre: 


illustrated; 
vol. 


his day i is published, in demy 8vo. price 5s. 

AAL DUROTRIGENSIS. A DISSERTA- 
T ION on the ANTIENT COLOSSAL FIGURE at CERNE, 
DORSETSHIRE; and an Attempt to illustrate the Distinction 
between the Primal Celte ous se Celto-Belge of Britain: with 
Observations on they Ort S A he fe aot ent and that of the Sun. 


EN 
Author of‘ ee 1 Histor of the Town aa “ ‘ounty of Poole,” &c. 
on 


- Pickering, | 177, Piccadi lly. 
MEDICAL . WORKS 
Published » Mr. Murray. 


RY HALFORD'S ESSAYS on 
Third 





JIR HEN 
n SOME of the MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES, 
edition, enlarged, feap. svo. 6s. 6d. 

il. 
SIR Jam = ao on the SANATIVE INFLUENCE 
of CLIMATE an ACCOUNT of the BEST PLAC poe 
RESORT pi iNVALI IDS. Third edition, post 8vo. 10s, 


it. 
SIR"JAMES CLARK’S REMARKS on MEDICAL RE- 
FORM. 8vo. Is, 

Iv. 
DR. ABERCROMBIE on the PATHOLOGICAL and 
PRACTICAL DISEASES of the STOMACH. Third edition, 
cap. 8vo. 6s, 


Vv. 
DR. GOOCH on DISEASES PECULIAR to WOMEN. 


Second edition, 8vu. 12s. 


vi. 
DR. FERGUSON on the MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES 
of WOMEN. Post svo. 9s. 6d. 
vil. 
DR. TRUMAN on FOOD, and _ its 
HEALTH and DISEASE, with DIETETIC 
PRESERY ATION of HEALTH. Post svo. 7s. 
vill. 
DR. MAYO on the PATHOLOGY of the HUMAN MIND. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. ¢ 


INFLUENCE on 
oF LES for the 


x. 
DR. STEVENS on the HEALTHY and DISEASED PRO- 
PERTIES of the BLOOD, vo. 15s. 
Joha Murray, Albemarle-street. 
7 REC ENT BIOGRAP H ICAL WORKS, 
Published by Mr. Murray. 


1. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of SIR SAMUEL 
ROMILLY, written by Himself. Third edition. Por- 
2 vols feap. 8v v. Ws. 


trait. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES and SPECIMENS of the 


BRITISH POETS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. New 
edition. With Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. 20s. 


lll. 
LIVES of GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER. 
By sir DAVID BREWSTER. 12mo. 7s. 


Iv. 
LIFE of EDWARD GIBBON, the HISTORIAN, 
Rev. H. H. MILMAN. Portrait. 8vo. 9s. 


By the 


v. 
LIFE of BELISARIUS. By LORD MAHON, 8vo. 12s. 
vi. 
LIFE of LORD BYRON, with his PROSE WORKS. By 
THOMAS MOORE, Esq. Portrait. Royal 8vo. 20s, 


Vil. 
LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
Fourth edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
vill. 
LIFE of the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. By HIS SON, 
Second edition. Feap.8vo 5s., or with 15 Engravings, 7s. 6d, 
John Marray, Albemarle-street. 








WORKS ‘ON RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 
Published by Mr. Murray. 
I 


LLUSTRATIONS of the LITURGY and 
KITUAL, being Sermons and Discourses selected from the 
Works of eminent Divines of the Seventeenth Century. By the 
Rev. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
il. 

A TREATISE on the UNITY of the CHURCH. By 
HENRY EDWARD MANNING, Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Sve. 10s. 6d. 

Ill. 

RIBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE, MOUNT 
SINAIL, and ARABIA PETR-EA, being a Journal of ‘Travels 
undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography. By Rev. Dr. 
ROBINSON. With new Maps and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 

Iv. 

The RELIGION, &e., of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
derived from Sculptures and Monuments still existing, compared 
with ancient Authors. y SIK GARDNER W iLKINSON, 
With numerous Plates, &c, 3 vols. 8vo. 3i. ds. 

v. 

The HISTORY of the POPES of ROME, during the 16th 
and t7th Centuries. By LEOPOLD KANKE. ‘Translated by 
SARAH AUSIIN,. Second edition, 3 vols. svo, 36s 

vi. 

The HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in _ Koman Empire. 
By the Kev. H. H. MILMAN. 3 vols. 8vo. 

vil. 

The NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS of OOROOMIA, KOOR- 
DISTAN, ANCIENT ASSYRIA, and | Me DLA, and EV ENG E 
¥ their IDENTITY with the LUST TRIBES of ISRAEL. By 

. GRANT, M.D. With Map. 8vo. 8». 6d, 

Vill. 

PARISH SERMONS; on the LESSONS, the GOSPEL, or 
the EPISTLE, for every Sunday and principal Festival in the 
Year. By the late BISHOP HEBER. Fourth edition, 2 vols. 
post Bvo. | 

1X. 

The BOOK of the CHURCH. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
L.L.D. Fifth edition, revised, with Notes centaiuing Kefereuces 
to the Authesttioa, and an Index. svo 








et 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Camming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


John Murray, Albeonasio-ctvect. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 


FOR 
STUDENTS at COLLEGE and SCHOOL. 





I. 
MITCHELL'S PLAYS of ARISTO- 
PHANES. With English Notes. 1. ACHARNENSES.— 


2. WASPS.—3. KNIGHTS.—4. CLOUDS, 8vo. 10s. each.— 
5. FROGS, Ls. 


Il. 
PEILE’S AGAMEMNON of ESCHY- 


LUS. With English Notes. 8vo. 12s. 


ill. 

PEILE’S CHOEPHOR & of ASCHY- 

LUS. With English Notes. 8yo. 12s. 
lv. 


MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated 


by TUFNEL and LEWIS. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 
26s, 
Vv. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. Second 
Edition. 8yo. 14s. 
vi. 


MATTHLIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition. 2 yols. 8yo. 30s. 
vil. 


INDEX of QUOTATIONS to MAT- 


THIS GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition.  8yo. 
7s. Gd. - 
Vill. 
HOMERUS. By the Rey. Joun Wit- 


L:Ams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 


1X. 
GREEK VERBS: their Formations, De- 


fects, and Irregularities. By A, N. CARMICHAEL, Classical 
Master in the Edinburgh Academy. Post 8yo. 8s. Gd. bd. 


x. 


GREEK CLASSIC 


Feap. Byo. 7s. Gd. 


COLERIDGE’S 


POETS. Second Edition. 


Xf. 


ILASE’S POPULAR GRECIAN AN- 


TIQUITIES. Feap. 8vo. 5s. Gad. 
XU. 

GRACE GRAMMATIC RUDI- 
MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

GRECA GRAMMATIC.E RUDI- 


MENTA MINORA, 12mo. Is. Gd. bound. 
These Grammars are used at the Public Schools. 

* The latter work is intended for beginners, and consists 
of those purls of the former which are printed in daryer 
type.” 

XU 


LATINA! GRAMMATICA RUDI- 
MENTA, or LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
12mo. 3s. Gd. bound. 


“This Grammar being based on that enjoined by the 
Royal Founder of so many Grammar Schools in England, 
and by many of his Successors, is called KinG Epwarp 
Vith’s Latin Grammar.” It is printed in the same size as 
the Grece GramMAtic® RupiMeNtA, to which references 
are made throughout. 


XIV. 
EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIACS ; 


or, a Collection of English Notes, admitting of Easy Version 
into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. By the Rev. W. 


OXENHAM, Assistant Master of Harrow School. 12mo. 
4s. bound. 
XVe 
MATTHIA’S SHORTER GREEK 


GRAMMAR. For the Use of Schools. 


Seventh Edition. 
12mo. 3s. bound, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Edited by the Author of ‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life.’ 7s. 


NEW WORKS-just ready for Publication, 
By Messrs. Longman, Brown, Greex & LoNGMANS. 





1. 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 
1 thick volume 8vo. of 1,100 pages, with upwards of One 


Thousand Engravings on Wood, by J.S.Gwilt, 20. 128.6. cloth. 
On Friday neat, November 11th. 


2. 
POPULAR CONCHOLOGY, 


Or, THE SHELL CABINET ARRANGED: 


Being an Introduction to the Modern System of Concho- 
logy ; with a Sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, 
an Account of the Formation of the Shells, and a complete 
Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. 


By AGNES CATLOW. 
Feap. 8vo. with 32) Woodcuts. 
On Friday next, November 11th. 


3. 
DR. COPLAND’S 
MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


Part VUL, 4s. 6d. (Published). 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH; 


By C. G. ADDISON, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Author of ‘ The History gf the Knights-Templars.’ 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. with Six Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 
On Wednesday next, November 9th. 


5. 
A TREATISE ON TIE 
MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF 


ENGINEERING 


AND 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London. 

With Mlustrations on Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. 24. cloth. 


On Friday next, November 11th. ° 


6. 
MR. CILARLES HEATH'S 


THREE ANNUALS. 
THE PICTURESQUE; being, the American in Paris. 
By Juces JaAntn. Royal 8vo., 18 Plates, 21s. silk; 20. 12s. 6d. 
India proofs. 
THE KEEPSAKE. 
SINGTON, 


Edited by the Countess oF BLEs- 
Royal 8vo. 21s. silk; India proofs, 27. 12s. 6d. 
TILE BOOK OF BEAUTY: a series of Portraits of the 
Women of England the most distinguished for their Rank 
and Beauty. Edited by the Counrress or BLEssineron. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. silk; India proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. 









(The above are now ready.) 


7. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY TITE ETCHING CLUB. 21s. 





The following have just been published: 
LADY CALLCOTTS SCRIPTURE 

HERBAL. 25s. 

THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAU- 

LAY’s LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 10s. 6d. 


MR. STEPHENS'S LAW of NISI 
PRIUS. 3 vols. 5. 5s. 


“The most valuable work of its class which has been 
issued from the press within our recollection.”—Glove. 


THE NEIGHBOURS. By Freperixa 
Bremer. Translated by Mary Howirr. 2 vols. 18s. 


DORA MELDER ; a Story of Alsace. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 


ARY of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG FEOPLE, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


PETER PARLEY’S UNIVERSAr, 


ISTORY, on the BASIS EOG : 7 
Hundred Illustrations, Me. 6d. sania RAPHY, With Ty, 











TALES and STORIES from HIs. 


TORY. By AGNES STRICKLAND, i 
Illustrations, 78. MD. 2 vols. with numeroas 





THE CARDINAL VIRTUES; o& 


Morals and Manners connected. By H: : : 
BELL, Author of * The Only Daughter’ ry ws Cale 





THE LITTLE BRACKEN BURY. 
ERS, a Tale; and LITTLE MARY'S FOUR SATURDAYS 
Se AOt CALLOUS with a Frontispiece by Sir Augusty 

allcott 3s. 





FABLES and MORAL MAXIMs 


selected by ANNE PARKER. With One Hundred Wood. 
cuts. 3s. 6d. 





ROADS and RAILROADS, and the 
Vehicl i Mod f Travelling in all Parts of th 
popularly described. With a Hun red Woodcuts, = = 





POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG 
PERSONS. Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER. 3s, 6d. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND: 
a MANUAL of PRACTICAL ADVICE and INSTRUCTION 
to Young Females on their entering upon the Duties of Life 
after quitting School. By A LADY. 3s. 6d. 








MINERALS METALS: | their 
Natural History and Uses in the Arts; with Accounts of Miaes 
and Mining. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


and 





EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS; 
with Familiar Illustrations, showing the Practical Application 
of the various Mechanical Principles. With Illustrations. %, 





THE HOUSE I LIVE IN ; or, Popu- 


lar Illustrations of the Structure and Functions of the Humana 
Body. Edited by T.C. GIRTIN, With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 





CONVERSATIONS on GARDEN- 


ING and NATURAL HISTORY. By the Author of ‘ The Ele- 
ments of Botany.’ With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 





THE ELEMENTS 


With many Illustrations. 2s. 


of BOTANY. 


SISTER MARY’S TALES in NATU- 


RAL HISTORY. With many Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 





FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES, 
from History, Geography, and Biography. By ELIZA WAKE- 
FIELD. 1s. 6d. 





PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD 
CHILDREN; with some Easy Lessons in Latin. By SARA 
COLERIDGE, 2s. 





PERSIAN STORIES illustrative of 


EASTERN MANNERS and CUSTOMS; and 


PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and 


Old. By the Rev. H.G, KEENE, M.A. With Illustrations. 
ls. each. 





INSECTS and their HABITATIONS: 


a Book for Children. With many Illustrations. ls. 





THE BOOK of TREES, describing 


the Principal Timber Trees, and the larger species of Palms. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 





BOOK of ANIMALS; BOOK of 
RDS; BOOK of FISHES; BOOK of REPTILES; BOOK of 





KNOWLEDGE, The Second Yalf-Volume, 12s. 


BIRDS ; ’ 
SHELLS, With numerous Illustrations, 15, 6d, each, 
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" 4oNDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1842. 
REVIEWS 


The Curl Papers of Jasmin, the Barber of Agen 

—[Las Papillotos de Jasmin, Coiffeur]. Pros- 

+ Noubel, Agen. 

Ox the banks of the Garonne, in the picturesque 
and ancient town of Agen, there exists at this 
moment a man of genius of the very first order, 
_a rustic Béranger, a Victor Hugo, a Lamar- 
tine,—a poet full of fire, originality, and feeling, 
an actor superior to any now in France, except- 
ing Rachel, whom he resembles both in his 

wers of declamation and his fortunes. He is 
notunknown—he is no“ mute inglorious Milton,” 
for the first poets, statesmen, and men of letters 
in France have been to visit him; his parlour 
chimney-piece, behind his barber's shop, is 
covered with offerings to his genius from royalty 
andrank. His smiling dark-eyed wife exhibits 
to the curious the tokens of her husband's ac- 
knowledged merit; and gold and jewels shine 





in the eyes of the astonished stranger, who, 
having heard his name, is led to stroll careless] 

into the shop, attracted by a gorgeous blue cloth 
hung outside, on which he may have read the 


words “Jasmin, Corrreur.” Both his name 


and his profession suggest ideas somewhat ludi- 
crous; and when we, as it lately chanced, found 
outselves in his company and about to listen to 
his verses, we could scarcely refrain from smil- 
ing at the absurd combination. Surely, we 
thought, Jasmin is a name assumed, to suit the 
trade he follows; and, if so, what but silly sen- 
timent is to be expected from one who indulges 
in so trifling a conceit? In spite of the /aurel of 
gold presented him by the town of ‘Toulouse, in 
spite of the golden cup sent to him by the citi- 
zens of Auch, in spite of the rich sct of damask 
offered by his admirers of Pau, and the gold 
watch given by “ Le Roi,” the emerald ring by 
the lamented Duke of Orleans, the pearl pin by 
his accomplished wife, the ornaments, “ rings, 
and things,” showered on him by lady ambassa- 
dresses and great lords, English, French, and 
others, we remained incredulous. 
ever, whose manners are natural, easy, and 
penne: and who appears perfectly conscious of 


Jasmin, how- 


is own merit, and expects the homage he re- 


ceives, although suffering from hoarseness and 
cold, and having regretted his inability to read 
to us, when once warmed by conversing on 
the subject of his triumphs, forgetting all his 
ailments, and alive only to the feelings which 
areever springing within him, Jasmin, the barber, 
taught us in a few moments to forget his name 
and his calling, and to remember only that we 
were in the presence of genius. 
having been beguiled of our tears and sent away 
ma state of agitation which might have caused 
an English blush anywhere but in Agen, where 
he is adored, we would not suffer ourselves to be 
entirely carried away. 


Still, after 


We reflected that we 


+00D oe as yet read nothing, that we had only lis- 


By SARA 


tive of 


ng and 
ustrations, 


IONS: 





scribing 
} of Palms. 


ened ; that moreover the verses we heard were 


not French, but Gascon, a patois with which a 
stranger could scarcely be accurately acquainted, 
even though 
language of t 


— of some knowledge of the 
| e gaie science of old. 
With these cold calculations, worthy of a 


critic, we at length sat down to read ‘ Las Papil- 
lotos.’ The enthusiastic admiration expressed 
by the numerous authors and editors, whose 
opinions are placed at the beginning of the book, 
startled without convincing us, and we avoided 
reading any of the poems which Jasmin’s musical 
Voice and impassioned manner had invested with 
80 great a charm. 


What was the result? We 


can only ask our readers to judge fur us by 


1K of 
BOOK of 


YIIM 


means of the Specimens which we venture to 
give, for few will take the trouble to study Gascon 








in order to understand Jasmin as well as he de- 
serves to be understood; but our readers ought 
to make acquaintance with him, and at least 
know something of a man who presents to the 
existing generation a model of the Troubadour 
of the times of old, who sang in the Langue 
d’Oc. Such a man as Jasmin is, might have 
been Gaucelm Faidit, of Avignon, the friend of 
Cceur de Lion, who lamented the death of the 
hero in such moving strains—such might have 
been Bernard de Ventadour, who sang the praises 
of the dangerous heiress of Guienne, or Geoflrey 
Rudel, the minstrel of Blaye, on his own Garonne. 
Certain it is, that none of these famous trouba- 
dours could more move by their singing or re- 
citing than the poet of Agen, in whom all their 
long buried and traditional fire seems revived. 
Jasmin is handsome in person, with eyes full of 
intelligence, and good features, a mobility of ex- 
pression absolutely electrifying, a manly figure, 
and an agreeable address, but his voice is har- 
mony itself, and its changes have an effect 
seldom experienced on or off the stage. The 
melody attributed to that of Mrs. Jordan seems 
to approach it nearest. Had he been an actor 
instead of a poet, he would have— 
Won all hearts his way. 

He is well known to our countrymen who reside 
at Pau, where last year a grand féte was given 
him, and where some English families paid him 
extraordinary honour. A few of his poems have 
been translated into English, and his name has 
been already mentioned by some of our contem- 
poraries, so that by degrees, as he has made his 
way in France, we shall become no doubt inti- 
mate with this worthy brother of Jean Reboul, 
of Nismes, of whose poems we lately gave a 
notice (Athen. No. 756), but whom he far sur- 
passes in originality. 

The history of this singular person is told by 
himself in a series of poems called ‘ His Recol- 
lections,’ which present a sad and curious pic- 
ture of his life in its different stages. It appears 
that Jacques Jasmin, or as he writes it in Gascon 
Jaquou Jansemin, was born in 1797 or 1798. 

“ The last century, oldand worn out, (says his eulo- 
gist, M. Sainte-Beuve,) had only two or three more 
years to pass on earth, when, at the corner of an 
antique street, in a ruined building peopled by a 
colony of rats, on the Thursday of Carnival week, at 
the hour when pancakes are being tossed, of a hump- 
backed father and a lame mother was born a child, 
a droll little object, and this child was the poet 
Jasmin. When a prince is born into the world, the 
event is celebrated by the report of cannon, but he, 
the son of a poor tailor, had not even a popgun to 
announce his birth. Nevertheless he did not appear 
without éclat, for at the moment he made his appear- 
ance a charivari was given to a neighbour, and the 
music of marrow-bones and cleavers, accompanied a 
song of thirty stanzas, composed for the occasion by 
his father. This father of his, who could not read, 
was a poet in his way, and made most of the bur- 
lesque couplets for salutations of this description, so 
frequent in the country. Behold, then, a poetical 
parentage as well established as that of the two 
Marots.” 

The infant born under so auspicious an aspect 
grew and throve in spite of the poverty to which 
he was heir. He was allowed, when a few years 
had passed over his head, to accompany his father 
in those concerts of rough music to which he 
contributed his poetical powers; but the chief 
delight of the future troubadour was to go, with 
his young associates, into the willow islands of 
the Garonne to gather wood. 

“ Twenty or thirty together, we used to set out with 
naked feet and bareheaded, singing together the 
favourite song of the south, ‘The lamb that you gave 
me.’ Oh! the recollection of this pleasure even now 
enchants me.” 

Their faggots collected, these little heroes re- 
turned to make bonfires of them, on which oc- 





casion many gambols ensued. But in the midst 
of the joyous escapades which he describes, he 
had his moments of sadness, which the word 
* school” never failed to increase, for the passion 
of his soul was to gain instruction, and the 
poverty of his family precluded all hope. He 
would listen to his mother, as she spoke in 
whispers to his grandfather, of her wish to send 
him to school; and he wept with disappoint- 
ment to find such a consummation impossible. 
The evidences of this destitution were constantly 
before him; his perception of the privations of 
those dear to him became every day keener ; 
and when, after the fair, during which he had 
filled his little purse by executing trifling com- 
missions, he carried the amount to his mother, 
his heart sank as she took it from him with a 
melancholy smile, saying—‘ Poor child, your 
assistance comes just in time.” Bitter thoughts 
of poverty would thus occasionally intrude, but 
the gaiety of youth banished them again, until 
one sad day the veil was wholly withdrawn, and 
he could no longer conceal the truth from him- 
self. He had just reached his tenth year, and 
was one day playing in the square, when he saw 
a chair, borne along by several persons, in which 
was seated an old man: he looked up and recog- 
nized his grandfather surrounded by his family. 
He sprang towards him, and throwing himself 
into his arms, exclaimed— Where are they 
taking you, dear grandfather? why do you weep? 
why do you leave us who love you so dearly?” 
“ My son,” replied the old man, “1 am going to 
the hospital; it is there that all the Jasmins die.” 
A few days after the venerable man was no 
more, and from that hour Jasmin never forgot 
that they were indeed poor. 

This melancholy incident closes the first canto 
of the poet’s ‘ Recollections.’ The second opens 
with a description of his wretched dwelling, and 
the scanty support gained by labour and begging, 
shared by nine persons: his grandfather’s wallet, 
from which he had so often received a piece of 
bread, unknowing how it had been obtained, now 
hung a sad memorial of his hard life, and told 
the story of his trials when he went round to his 
former friends from farm to farm, in the hope of 
filling it for a starving family. At last one day 
the ambitious mother entered out of breath, an- 
nouncing the joyous tidings that her son was 
admitted gratis into a free school. He became 
a scholar in a few months, a chorister in a few 
more, his fine voice doubtless recommending 
him; he gained a prize, and was in a fair way 
of advancement, when some childish frolic, 
punished too severely, caused him to be ex- 
pelled. On reaching his home he found all in 
consternation, for his bad conduct had been 
visited on his family, and the portion of food sent 
to them weekly he found was discontinued. 
His mother tried to console him, and to conceal 
their real state; but while he sees his little bro- 
thers and sisters provided with food, which his 
mother smilingly dispenses, he discovers to his 
horror that she no longer wears her ring—it has 
been sold to buy bread. 

The second canto here finishes. The third 
introduces us to the hero in his capacity of ap- 
prentice to the same craft of which he still 
continues a member, and here his comparative 
prosperity begins. He falls in love, writes verses, 
sings them, becomes popular, is able to open a 
little shop on his own account, and burns the old 
arm-chair in which his ancestors were carried to 
the hospital. His wife, who was at first an 
enemy to pen and ink, finding the good effect of 
his songs, was soon the first to urge him to write; 
his fellow citizens became proud of him, his 
trade increased, and at length he was able to 
purchase the house on the promenade, where he 
now lives in comfort, with sufficient for his mo- 
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derate wishes, always following his trade of hair- 
cutting, and publishing his poems at the same 
time. The first of his poems that appeared was 
called ‘The Charivari.’ It is burlesque, and has 
considerable merit: it is preceded by a very fine 
ode, full of serious beauty and grace of expres- 
sion; this was as early as 1825. Several others 
of great beauty followed, and some of his songs 
became popular beyond the region where they 
were first sung. But his finest composition was 
a ballad called ‘ The Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé,’ 
which at once crowned him with fame and loaded 
him with honours. 

The last volume he has published is that which 
we now introduce to the reader: it contains, 
besides several already known, many new poems, 
and a ballad called ‘ Francouneto,’ which is ac- 
knowledged as a successful rival to ‘The Blind 
Girl.’ The rustie character of his descriptions 
and the rustic dialect in which they are con- 
veyed, give a tone of novelty and reality to his 
works quite peculiar to themselves. ‘The force 
and powerful effect of the Gascon language is 
lost in reading the French version, appended to 
the original, but a very little attention will make 
that original comprehensible, and the reward 
well repays the study. 

The ‘ Abuglo’ thus opens— 

Del pe d'aquelo haouto mountagno 
Gun se pinquo Castel-Cuillé ; 

Altenque lon poumé, lou prune, l'amelle, 
Blanquejabon dens la campagno, 
Baci lou chan qu’on entendét, 

Un dimécres mati, beillo de Sent-Jouzet. 

“At the foot of the high mountain, where Castle- 
Cuillé stands in mid air, at the season when the apple 
tree, the plum, and the almond, are whitening all the 
country round, this is the song that was sung one 
Wednesday morning, the eve of St. Joseph.” 

Then comes the chorus, which is no invention 
of the poet, but a refrain of the country, always 
sung at rustic weddings, in accordance with a 
custom of strewing the bridal path with flowers : 

The paths with buds and blossoms strew ! 
A lovely bride approaches nigh : 

For all should bloom and spring anew, 
A lovely bride is passing by. « 

A description then follows of a rural wedding, 
introducing habits and superstitions which re- 
mind one of Burns and Hallow E’en. — This pic- 
ture of youth, gaiety, and beauty, is full of truth 
and nature; and the contrast is affecting, of the 
desolate situation of the young blind girl, who 
should have been the bride, but whom Baptiste, 
her lover, had deserted for one richer, since a 
severe malady had deprived her of her sight. 
Poor Marguerite (Margarido) still thinks him 
faithful, and expects his return to fulfil his vow, 








when the sound of the wedding music, and the | 
explanation of her little brother, reveal to her | 


all her misfortune. ‘The song of ae and fear, 
as she sits expecting him, is extremely beautiful; 
and some of the expressions, in the original 


singular yet musical Gascon, must lose greatly | 


by translation, either in French or English. Her 
lamentations on her blindness remind one of 
Milton’s heart-rending words on the same sub- 
ject :-— 


Jour per aoutres, toutjour! et per jou, malhurouzo, 
Toutjour néy, toutjour ney! 
Margarido’s Reflections. 
After long months of sad regret 
Returned !—return’d? and comes not yet ? 
Although to my benighted eyes 
He knows no othier star may rise: 
He knows my lonely moments past, 
Expecting, hoping to the last. 
He knows my heart is faithful still, 
I wait my vows but to fulfil. 
Alas! without him what have I? 
Grief bows my frame and dims my eye— 
For others day and joy and light, 
For me all darkness—always night! 


What gloom spreads round where he is not: 
How cold, how lonely, he away ! 

But in his presence all forgot, 
I never think of sun or day. 

What has the day? a sky of blue— 

His eyes are of a softer hue, 








That light a heaven of hope and love, 
Pure as the skies that glow above. 
But skies, earth, blindness, tears, and pain, 

Are all forgot, unfelt, unknown, 
When he is by my side again, 

And holds my hand within his own! 

When the unfortunate girl finds that her lover 
is untrue, despair takes possession of her mind ; 
she causes herself to be conducted to the church 
where the ceremony of the marriage is taking 
place, and at the moment when Baptiste pro- 
nounces the words which seal his fate with that 
of her rival Angela, she rushes forward, and 
draws a knife to stab herself; but at the instant 
she falls dead at his feet before her hand has 
accomplished the fatal blow. The poet here 
congratulates his heroine on having died without 
crime, her intention going for nothing, and the 
angels bearing her soul to heaven as immaculate. 

There is little in the plot of this story—its 
beauty lies in the grace, and ease, and simplicity 
of the language, and the pathos of the situations. 
The same may be said of the ballad of ‘ Fran- 
couneto,’ the latest work of the author, which 
is just now making a great sensation in France. 
The close of both these stories is somewhat weak 





These songs are round us, near our cradles sigh, 

And to the grave attend us when we die! N 

Oh think, cold critics, "twill be late and long 

Ere time shall sweep away this flood of song! 

There are who bid this music sound no more, 

And you can listen nor defend—deplore ! 

You, who were born where its first daisies 

Have fed upon its honey, sipped its dew, 

Slept in its arms and wakened to its kiss, 

Danced to its sounds and warbled to its tone,— 

You can forsake it in an hour like this, 

And blame one minstrel who is true—alone! 

There is something of the ancient fj 

1 ‘ nething of , ent fire of the 
earlier poets of France in this last poem, and jt 
would seem that Jasmin only wanted a theme 
worthy of his genius to rise far above what he 
has yet shown himself. We must protest against 
the complimentary dedications, which take y 
too much space in his volumes; and the dellq 
Cruscan couplets, addressed to certain young 
“ Misses,” who ought to feel flattered enough at 
receiving the poet's compliments in MS., with. 


grew, 


| out requiring him to print those unmeaning 
-] 


| whom they were written. 


and hurried, and both fail in effect, except when | 


Jasmin reads them himself, when there appears 
nothing to be desired. 

Franconnette is a village beauty and coquette, 
promised to Marcel, a young soldier, but at- 


phrases, elegantly turned it is true, but by no 
means interesting to any but the fair ones {or 
The lines addressed 
to Madame V., of Agen, on her offering him her 
mantle, on his return home after reading ‘ Fran- 
¢ouneto’ to her, though somewhat free, and, if 


| sincere, rather startling, are nevertheless very 


tached to Pascal, a peasant, whose poverty and | 


pride prevent his declaring the passion he feels 
for the volatile but tender maiden, who 
Long had fired each youth with love, 
Each maiden with despair ; 
but, unlike the Emma of the English ballad, 
Franconnette is too conscious of being fair, and 
torments her admirers to death. She becomes, 
at length, the object of suspicion and hatred to 
her fellows, in consequence of a rumour cireu- 
lated by her disappointed lover, Marcel, that 
her Huguenot father had sold her to the Evil 
One, and that misfortune awaited whoever should 
love or marry her. Some fearful scenes ensue, 
in which the poet exhibits great power. 
quarrel of the rivals is managed with effect ; and 
the rising of the peasantry against the supposed 
bewitched beauty; the discovery of Pascal's 
love, and the consequent revolution the know- 
ledge effects in the mind of the deserted girl ; 
his tender devotion, her danger, and Marcel’s 
subsequent remorse, are admirably told; and, 
on the whole, the story of Francennette must 
be acknowledged as a great advance upon the 
‘Aveugle ;’ and its superiority promises greater 
things yet from the poet of Agen. 
Franconnette’s Musings. 
Ou the parched earth when falls the earliest dew, 
As shine the sun’s first rays, the winter flown, 
So love's first spark awakes to life anew, 
And tills the startled inind with joy unknown. 
The maiden yielded every thought to this— 
The trembling certainty of real bliss: 
The lightning of a joy before unproved, 
Flashed in her heart, and taught her that she loved. 
She fled from envy, and from curious eyes, 
And dream’d, as all have done, those waking dreams, 
Bidding in thought bright fairy fabrics rise 
To shrine the loved one in their golden gleams. 

Alas! the Sage is right, ‘tis the distrest 

Who dream the fondest, and who love the best ! 

Some of the shorter poems of Jasmin, ad- 
dressed to different Moussus (Messieurs) on dif- 
ferent occasions, have much spirit and character 
—we had almost compared them with some of 
the epistles of Burns. ‘The following may give 
an idea of his indignant remonstrance to a gen- 
tleman who condemned the Gascon language as 
worthless :— 

The people love their ancient songs, and will, 
While yet a people, love and keep them still; 
These lays are as their mother; they recal 

Fond thoughts of mother, sister, friend, and all 

The many /ittle things that please the heart, 

The dreams, the hopes from which we cannot part: 

These songs are as sweet waters, wnere we find 

Hlealth in the sparkling wave that nerves the mind. 
In every home, at ev'ry cottage door, 
By ev'ry fireside whon our toil is o’er, 


The | 


full of passionate feeling, wit, and energy ; not 
unlike some of Moore’s verses to Nea, 

On the whole, considering the spirit, taste, 
pathos, and power of this poet, who writes ina 
patois hitherto confined to the lower class of 
people in a remote district,—considering the 
effect that his verses have made amongst edv- 
‘ated persons, both French and foreign, it is 
impossible not to look upon him as one of the 
remarkable characters of his age, and to award 
him, as the city of Clemence Isaure has done, 
the golden laurel, as the first of the revived 
Troubadours, destined perhaps to rescue his 
country from the reproach of having buried her 
poetry in the graves of Alain Chartier andCharles 
of Orleans, four centuries ago. 





Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Longman & Co. 
Tue present tranquillity, not to say staguation, 
in the world of English poetry, of that domain, 
where, during so many years, contemplative 
philosophers and gentle-hearted dreamers have 
held undivided sway, is here stirred by the voice 
of a trumpet, more stout and manly in its breath 
than any which has been heard since Scott laid 
by his clarion. Mr. Macaulay’s re-appearanee 
as a poet is none the less welcome to us, because 
it is not unexpected. We have not forgotten the 


| songs of the League, nor the Roundhead ballads, 





thrown off in the days of his youth, — while 
almost every one of the critical articles which 
are understood to have proceeded from his pen, 
contains some passage so vivid, so graphic in 
description, and so dramatic in movement, as to 
have quieted our fears lest public life and poli- 
tical excitement might have worn out that best 
gift to man, a bright and living spirit of poetry. 
Neither are we surprised that one so notoriously 
addicted to paradox, should have chosen to 
appear on a debateable ground, where rhyme- 
sters and scholars (however discordant among 
themselves in ordinary places) may agree 
that no modern should dare to plant his foot. 
Truly, it is no holiday ambition in an English 
politician to present himself as the Homer 0 
ancient Rome! ‘That the Eternal City had 
such a minstrel (or minstrels) it is Mr. Macav- 
lay’s care to establish in a preface, which, like 
all his other pieces of pleading, is eloquent, and 
for the moment, convincing. Starting in accort- 
ance with Niebuhr, and asserting all the facts af 
early Roman history to be only so many fables 
he proceeds to show how this discovery, 80 
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from being grievous to the poet, is the very 
groundwork to be coveted by him :— 

The Latin ballads,” says he, “ perished for ever. 
Yet discerning critics have thought that they could 
still perceive in the early history of Rome numerous 
fragments of this lost poetry, as the traveller on 
classic ground sometimes finds, built into the heavy 
wall of a fort or convent, a pillar rich with acanthus 
Jeaves, or a frieze where the Amazons and Bacchanals 
seem to live. The theatres and temples of the Greek 
and the Roman were degraded into the quarries of 
the Turk and the Goth. Even so did the old 
Saturnian poetry become the quarry in which a crowd 
of orators and annalists found the materials for their 

rose, It is not difficult to trace the process by 
which the old songs were transmuted into the form 
which they now wear. Funeral panegyric and chron- 
iele appear to have been the intermediate links 
which connected the lost ballads with the histories 
now extant. From a very early period it was the 
usage that an oration should be pronounced over the 
remains of a noble Roman. The orator, as we learn 
from Polybius, was expected, on such an occasion, 
to recapitulate all the services which the ancestors 
of the deceased had, from the earliest time, rendered 
tothe commonwealth. There can be little doubt 
that the speaker on whom this duty was imposed 
would make use of all the stories suited to his pur- 
pose which were to be found in the popular lays. 
There can be as little doubt that the family of an 
eminent man would preserve a copy of the speech 
which had been pronounced over his corpse. The 
compilers of the early chronicles would have recourse 
to these speeches; and the great historians of a later 
period would have recourse to the chronicles. It 
may be worth while to select a particular story, and 
totrace its probable progress through these stages. 
The description of the migration of the Fabian house 
to Cremera is one of the finest of the many fine pas- 
sages which lie thick in the earlier books of Livy. 
The Consul, clad in his military garb, stands in the 
vestibule of his house, marshalling his clan, three 
hundred and six fighting men, all of the same proud 
patrician blood, all worthy to be attended by the 
fasces, and to command the legions. A sad and 
anxious retinue of friends accompanies the adyen- 
turers through the streets ; but the voice of lamenta- 
tion is drowned by the shouts of admiring thousands. 
As the procession passes the Capitol, prayers and 
vows are poured forth, but in vain. The devoted 
band, leaving Janus on the right, marches to its 
doom through the Gate of Evil Luck. After achiey- 
ing great deeds of valour against overwhelming 
numbers, all perish save one child, the stock from 
which the great Fabian race was destined again to 
spring, for the safety and glory of the common- 
wealth, That this fine romance, the details of which 
are so full of poetical truth, and so utterly destitute 
of all show of historical truth, came originally from 
some lay which had often been sung with great ap- 
plause at banquets, is in the highest degree probable. 
Nor is it difficult to imagine a mode in which the 
transmission might have taken place. The celebrated 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, who died about twenty 
years before the First Punic War, and more than 
forty years before Ennius was born, is said to have 
been interred with extraordinary pomp. In the 
eulogy pronounced over his body all the great ex- 
ploits of his ancestors were doubtless recounted and 
exaggerated. If there were then extant songs which 
gave a vivid and touching description of an event, 
the saddest and the most glorious in the long history 
ofthe Fabian house, nothing could be more natural 
than that the panegyrist should borrow from such 
songs their finest touches, in order to adorn his speech. 
A few generations later the songs would perhaps be 
forgotten; or remembered only by shepherds and 
Vine-dressers, But the speech would certainly be 
Preserved in the archives of the Fabian nobles. 
Fabius Pictor would be well acquainted with a docu- 
ment so interesting to his personal feelings, and 
Would insert large extracts from it in his rude chron- 

e. That chronicle, as we know, was the oldest to 
Which Livy had access, Livy would at a glance 
distinguish the bold strokes of the forgotten poet 

the dull and feeble narrative by which they 
Were surrounded, would retouch them with a delicate 
and powerful pencil, and would make them immortal. 
That this might happen at Rome can scarcely be 





doubted ; for something very like this has happened 
in several countries, and, among others, in our own. 
Perhaps the theory of Perizonius cannot be better 
illustrated than by showing that what he supposes to 
have taken place in ancient times has, beyond all 
doubt, taken place in modern times. ‘ History,’ 
says Hume with the utmost gravity, ‘has preserved 
some instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as 
from a specimen, we may form a conjecture of the 
rest.’ He then tells very agreeably the stories of 
Elfleda and Elfrida ; two stories which have a most 
suspicious air of romance, and which, indeed, greatly 
resemble, in their general character, some of the 
legends of early Rome. He cites, as his authority 
for these two tales, the chronicle of William of 
Malmesbury, who lived in the time of King Stephen. 
The great majority of readers suppose that the device 
by which Elfleda was substituted for her young mis- 
tress, the artifice by which Athelwold obtained the 
hand of Elfrida, the detection of that artifice, the 
hunting party, and the vengeance of the amorous 
king, are things about which there is no more doubt 
than about the execution of Anne Boleyn, or the 
slitting of Sir John Coventry’s nose. But, when we 
turn to William of Malmesbury, we find that Hume, 
in his eagerness to relate these pleasant fables, has 
overlooked one very important circumstance. Wil- 
liam does indeed tell both the stories; but he gives 
us distinct notice that he does not warrant their truth, 
and that they rest on no better authority than that of 
ballads. * 


“Castilian literature will furnish us with another 
parallel case. Mariana, the classical historian of 
Spain, tells the story of the ill-starred marriage which 
the King Donso brought about between the heirs of 
Carrion and the two daughters of the Cid. The Cid 
bestowed a princely dower on his sons-in-law. But 
the young men were base and proud, cowardly and 
cruel, They were tried in danger, and found want- 
ing. They fled before the Moors, and once, when a 
lion broke out of his den, they ran and crouched in 
an unseemly hiding place. They knew that they 
were despised, and took counsel how they might be 
avenged. They parted from their father-in-law with 
many signs of love, and set forth on a journey with 
Donia Elvira and Dona Sol. Ina solitary place the 
bridegrooms seized their brides, stripped them, 
scourged them, and departed, leaving them for dead. 
But one of the house of Bivar, suspecting foul play, 
had followed them in disguise. The ladies were 
brought back safe to the house of their father. Com- 
plaint was made to the king. It was adjudged by 
the Cortes that the dower given by the Cid should 
be returned, and that the heirs of Carrion, together 
with one of their kindred should do battle against 
three knights of the party of the Cid. The guilty 
youths would have declined the combat; but all 
their shifts were vain. They were vanquished in the 
lists, and for ever disgraced, while their injured wives 
were sought in marriage by great princes. Some 
Spanish writers have laboured to show, by an ex- 
amination of dates and circumstances, that this story 
is untrue. Such confutation was surely not needed ; 
for the narrative is on the face of ita romance. How 
it found its way into Mariana’s history is quite clear. 
He acknowledges his obligations to the old chron- 
icles; and had doubtless before him the * Chronica 
del famoso Cavallero Cid Ruy Diez Campeador,’ 
which had been printed as early as the year 1552. 
He little suspected that all the most striking pas- 
sages in this chronicle were copied from a poem of 
the twelfth century, a poem of which the language 
and versification had long been obsolete, but which 
glowed with no common portion of the fire of the 
Iliad. Yet such was the fact. More than a century 
and a half after the death of Mariana, this grand old 
ballad, of which one imperfect copy on parchment, 
four hundred years old, had been preserved at Bivar, 
was for the first time printed. Then it was found 
that every interesting circumstance of the story of 
the heirs of Carrion was derived by the eloquent 
Jesuit from a song of which he had never heard, and 
which was composed by a minstrel whose very name 
had long been forgotten.” 

The foregoing ingenious passage contains 
good earnest for the spirited performance of the 
arduous task undertaken. Rarely does Mr. 
Macaulay flag or falter in its execution. He 





comprehends the manner of the ancient ballads, 
as thoroughly as he admires their spirit. Their 
garrulous minuteness, their homely pathos, 
their close dealings with the plainest realities on 
the one hand, and, on the other, with the wildest 
imaginings of Credulity, are all represented in 
his lays. If, at times, he lets us see the modern 
poet, it is by the accumulation in his descriptions 
of familiar images, which the elder bard would 
have omitted, seeing that they were not needed 
to give truth to his picture. We do not recol- 
lect in ‘Chevy Chace’ or ‘ Otterbourne,’ such 
elaborate pieces of scene-painting as are con- 
tained in the following verses from the ballad of 
‘ Horatius,’ or the stanzas closing the legend, 
which we shall presently quote. The terror of 
Rome, at the coming of Lars Porsena, is thus 


described :— 
But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright: 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 
For aged folk on crutches, 
And women great with child, 
And mothers sobbing over babes, 
That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 
And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of waggons 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 

From this point, we are hurried on to the 
doughty deed which gives the subject to this 
ballad. ‘The Etruscan host beleaguers the city ; 
the bridge is in jeopardy, and with it the posses- 
sion ofthe Forum and the Capitol :— 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the gate : 
“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods, 
** And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ? 
** Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 
1, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me?” 
Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 
* Lo, 1 will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
And out spake strong Herminius; 
Of Titian blood was he: 
**] will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee. 
** Hloratius,” quoth the Consul, 
** As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 
- 





» 


Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe: 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
: A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 
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The Three stood calm and silent 
And looked upon the foes, 
Anda great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that mighty mass; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow pass. 


Then come the prodigies of valour, in which, 
of course, the ballad-poet revels: omitting nei- 
ther name, nor feat, nor circumstance which may 
distinguish victor or vanquished. We must 
give the close of this spirited song entire :— 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three: 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 
Was none who would be foremost 
‘To lead such dire attack ; 
But those behind cried ** Forward !” 
And those before cried ** Back !” 
And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array; 
And on the tossing sea of stecl, 
‘To and fro the standards reel; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 
Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd ; 
Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud. 
** Now welcome, welcome, Sextus! 
Now welcome to thy home! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away? 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 
Thrice looked he at the city; 
Thrice looked he at the dead; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread: 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 
But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 
“Come back, come back, Horatius !” 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 
** Back, Lartius! back, Herminius ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!” 


Back darted Spurius Lartius; 
Ilerminius darted back: 

And, asthey passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream: 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


And, like a horse unbroken . 
When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane; 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

‘Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

** Now yield thee,” cried Lars lorsena, 
** Now yield thee to our grace.” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


“Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's tife, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day !” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 





No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous ery, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Siruggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place: 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
Ly the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 

* Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus ; 
** Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town !” 

* Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena 
** And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat ofarms 
Was never seen before.” 


And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry carth he stands ; 

Now rourd him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

Ile enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of publie right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium 
Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Ilalting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
IIow valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 
And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow, 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within; 
When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chesnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told 
Tow well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

Few, we imagine, will be disposed to deny 
that Mr. Macaulay has here made good his 
claim to the field he has chosen for his prowess. 
But ‘ The Battle of the Lake Regillus’ is, per- 
haps, even a finer lay than that of ‘ Horatius’— 
since the apparition of Castor and Pollux, in aid 
of the Roman armies, imparts to the strife of a 
well-fought field a sublimity of awe which is in 
the highest degree picturesque. We must how- 
ever, in preference to this, exhibit our poet 
when treating a domestic subject, and take an 
extract or two from the ballad of ‘ Virginia.’ 
These require neither comment nor connecting 
link :— 





—. CNov.§ 
x Straightway Vieginins led the maid a little space age 
o where the reeking shambles stood, piled ith he 
and hide, > en we oe ee 
Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood 
liard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down: 
Virginius — the whittle up, and hid it in his Zown. 
And then his eyes grew very dim i at bers 
= yes g ery dim, and his throat began to 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, “ Farewell 
child! Farewell! 
Oh! how Iloved my darling! Though stern I some 
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times be, 


To thee, thou know’st, I was not so. Who could | 
} be 
thee? ind 
And how my darling loved me! How glad she was to hear 


My footstep on the threshold when I came back 

And how she danced with pleasure to see m 

And took my sword, 
forth my gown! 

Now, all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old jays: 

And none will grieve when | go forth, or smile when return 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn, 

The house that was the happiest within the Roman wallx 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble 
halls, 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal 
gloom, 

And for the musie, of thy voice the silence of the tomb. 

The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this 
way! 

See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the 
prey ! 

With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed 
bereft, Pe 

Thy father hath in his aespair one fearful refuge left. 

Hie little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the 
slave: 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow— 

Foul outrage which thou know’st not, which thou shalt 
never know. 

Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one 
more kiss; 

And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this,” 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 

And - a blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she 
died. 


K last year! 
” y Civie crown, 
and hung it up, and brought me 


Then, for a little moment, all people held their breath; 
And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death; 
And in another moment brake forth from one and all 
A cry as ifthe Volscians were coming o'er the wall. 

Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amain; 

Some ran to call a leech; and some ran to lift the slain: 

Some felt her lips and little wrist, if life might there be 
found; 

And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to stanch 
the wound. 

In vain they ran, and felt, and stanched: for never truer 


ow 
That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian foe. 
When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and 
sank down, 
And hid his face some little space with the corner of bis 


gown. 
Till, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, Virginius tottered 


nigh, 
And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife on 
high. 
“Oh! dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 
By this dear blood I cry to you, do right between us twain; 
And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine, 
Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line !” 
So spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went his 
way; 
But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body lay, 
And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and then, with 
steadfast feet, 
Strode right across the market-place unto the Sacred Street. 


Then up sprang Appius Claudius: ‘Stop him; alive or 
dead! 

Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings his 
head.” 

He look’d upon his clients; but none would work his will. 

Ile look’d upon his lictors; but they trembled, and stood 
still. 

And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence cleft, 

Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left. 

And he hath passed in safety unto his woeful home, 

And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds are done 
in Rome. 


By this the flood of people was swollen from every side, 

And streets and porches round were filled with that o’erflow- 
ing tide; 

And close around the body gathered a little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain. 
They brought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress crown, 
And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her down. 
The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl and 


sneer, 

And in the Claudian note he cried, “* What doth this rabble 
here? 

Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hitherward they 
stray ? 

Tlo! lictors, clear the market-place, and fetch the corpse 
away !” 

Till then the voice of pity and fury was not loud; 

But a deep sullen murmur wandered among the crowd, 

Like the moaning noise that goes before the whirlwind on 
the deep, 

Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog but half aroused from 
sleep. 
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ro ictors at that word, tall yeomen all and strong, 

Dat ts “no and sheaf of twigs, went down into the 
ppl say, who saw that day of oy and of sin, 
Roman Forum was never such a din. 

ee: hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate, 
Were heard beyond the Pincian hill, beyond the Latin gate. | 
But close around the body, where stood the little train | 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, 
No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers, and 
: black frowns, ey 
And breaking up of benches, and sirding up of gowns. : 
twas well the lictors might not pierce to where the maiden | 





lay, ; , 

Else ony had they been all twelve torn limb from limb 
that day. ‘ 

Right glad they were to struggle back, blood streaming 
from their heads, : 

With axes all in splinters, and raiment all in shreds. . 

Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, and the blood left his 
cheek ; 

And thrice he beckoned with his hand, and thrice he strove 
to speak ! : 

And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell. 

“gee, see, thou dog! what thou hast done; and hide thy 
shame in hell! 

That thou would’st make our maidens slaves must first 
make slaves of men. 

Tribunes! Hurrah for Tribunes! Down with the wicked 
Ten!” 


And straightway thick as hailstones, came whizzing through 
‘sian anh bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule 
And Sy Claudius great fear and trembling came ; 
For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but shame. 

If the foregoing fragments fail to attract the 
reader’s curiosity to the work, of which they 
form but a small part, we shall fear that our age 
is deeper sunk in apathy than the most melan- 
choly among our bewailers have asserted. We 
cannot leave these Roman lays without begging 
for a re-issue of Mr. Macaulay’s earlier French 
and English ballads. Wherefore, too, should he 
not add to the number of the latter ?—so well 
read as he is in history—so well skilled in the 
art of popular song—why should he not do 
something more for his own country and his own 
countrymen? 





Two Yearsin China, Narrative of the Chinese 
Expedition from its Formation in April, 1840, 
till April 1842. With an Appendiz, contain- 
ing the most Important of the General Orders 
and Despatches, §c. By I), M‘Pherson, 
M.D. Saunders and Otley. 

Narrative of the Expedition to China, By Com- 
mander J. Elliot Bingham, R.N. 

Dr. M‘Pherson’s account of the operations in 

the China waters, is a far more connected and 

artistic narrative than that of the naval chronicler, 

—and tends, from that very circumstance, to 

prove, all the more emphatically, how poor in 

novelty are the materials with which both have 
todeal. Captain Bingham begins nearer to the 
beginning than his rival; who takes up the sub- 
ject only where the actual expedition did, on its 
arrival off the Chinese coast: but, so far as their 
narratives are concurrent, it is obvious enough 
that they are drawn from common sources— 
and remarkable how identical they are, even 
to the topics enforced, and the anecdotes and 
illustrations employed for their enforcement. 

We are, thus, dispensed from all necessary 

connexion, in the passages which we have to 

offer to our readers; and may take, after the 

Chinese fashion, whatever suits us, or is likely 

to please them most. A time is fast coming 

when such disjecta membra as we can thus collect 
together, will present themselves in far greater 
number and significance, for the building up to 

European apprehensions of that body corporate, 

whose lively representative, for so many years, 

has been the figure of a Mandarin on a chest of 
tea. One inevitable result, whatever may be the 
others, of this eastern war, must be the dissolving 
of some portion of that mystery, in which (with 
some very inquisitive people sitting at their doors, 
for some time past,) this people have, nevertheless, 
contrived effectually to wrap themselves, from 
the beginning of History. Rents have been 





shrouded them for ages, which the natural action 
of things can but widen ; and whether or not 
the Chinese will, for another century or so, con- 
descend to look through these “ loopholes of” 
their “retreat,” at the great world beyond, the 
world will very surely look in upon them and 
their doings. Even through the chinks which 
the British cannon has already made, Dr. 
M‘Pherson seems much mystified with the ano- 
malies which this people present, in mere matters 
of detail—though we think it probable that a 
less sensitive and rapid observer may discover 
for us some more profound and significant dif- 
ferences than those which have caught the eye 
of the Doctor. ‘ A glance into the lesser traits 
of their character,” he says, “ will, indeed, tend 
to convince one that they really have been cast 
in a different mould from all other nations. For 
instance, in matters of simple navigation, the 
pilot tells us that his port lies west-north, and 
that the wind is east-south ; and, on explaining 
the use of the compass, he describes the needle 
as pointing south! In the common routine of 
literature, the moonshee, or teacher, reads the 
date of publication of his book as the fifth year, 
the tenth month, and third day. He commences 
at what we consider the end of the book, and 
reads from the top downwards. The title is found 
on the edge of the leaves, and the marginal 
notes at the head of the page ; and the volume 
has sometimes a heavy line in the middle of each 
leaf, which separates two works contained in it. 
When, in the matter of simple social life, as on 
the death of a relative, they dress in white; and, 
on a marriage, nothing is to be heard but sobbing 
and crying; and, to crown the distinction be- 
tween our own acknowledged axioms and theirs, 
the most learned men are of opinion that the 
seat of the human understanding is in the belly!” 
Now, in the first place, the larger half of these 
alleged peculiarities are not peculiarities at all. 
On what pretence, for example, does Dr. 
M‘Pherson claim for the Chinese a monopoly of 
that philosophy which places the intellect in the 
stomach? In the next place, supposing them to 
be all real Chinese exceptions, it was scarcel 
worth the while of the Chinese, for varieties aa 
as these, to shut themselves up so long. And 
lastly, how comes it that so quaint an observer 
as Dr. M‘Pherson, when looking for anomalies 
of this class, has overlooked the most striking of 
them all—viz. that, in the Chinese, the Head 
and Tail—which, according to our European 
maxims, are placed so invariably at opposite 
extremities, that we use the very names as ex- 
pressing, by a figure, adverseness—are, actually, 
part and parcel of the same feature!—a sin- 
gularity the more remarkable, inasmuch as, in 
the event of a social intercommunion, between 
us and them, a real practical difficulty would 
arise out of it, in the necessity of giving a new 
reading to the game of chuck-farthing. 

The love which the Chinese have for diminu- 
tiveness in the feet of their ladies, is by no means 
a part of a generally microscopic taste as regards 
the proportions of the human architecture. 
Capt. Bingham’s canvas supplied us last week 
with a portrait of a yellow dandy; and here is a 
companion picture from the same easel :— 

* On the 20th, having anchored near the flag-ship, 
about 6 a.m., Captain Elliot and his party quitted us. 
Captain Eyres, waited on the admiral shortly after- 
wards, found him entertaining at breakfast a party of 
mandarins from Miatau, the chief of whom was a 
huge mountain of flesh,—say thirty-five stone,—whose 
great boast was, that a sheep only furnished him with 
three days’ supply of food ; and to judge from the 
justice they all did to the substantial breakfast before 
them, it could easily be believed ; the mountain, for 
I forget his name, taking up the slices of mutton as 
they were sent to him, on his fork, and coiling them 
down his throat, much as a Neapolitan swallows his 





made, and are making, in the curtain that has 


maccaroni; nor did he appear to have satisfied the 





cravings of his inordinate appetite, after all his exer- 
tions. By his countrymen he must be thought much 
of, fatness with them being a sure sign of wealth and 
wisdom ; for they argue, ‘a thin man must be a poor 
devil, or he would have wisdom to eat more.’ The 
lusty individual isalso considered an especial favourite 
with the gods, who are represented as good portly 
characters. Being myself ‘none of Pharaoh’s lean 
kine,’ I always met with a certain degree of deference.” 

Both Dr. M‘Pherson and Capt. Bingham de- 
scribe how, on the taking of Tinghai, the capital 
town of the island of Chusan, the necessities of 
the commerce between our troops and the natives 
gave birth to a new language, by which the 
intercommunicated. ‘The device may furnish 
our Doctor with a hint as to the origin of lan- 
guages, if he should have occasion to enter upon 
philological inquiries—but will add nothing to 
his list of Chinese peculiarities—being much 
such a method as would have been adopted any- 
where else under identical circumstances :— 

“ After the troops had all taken up cantonments in 
the city, the Chinese, as they returned, opened shops 
in the midst of their quarters ; and finding that the 
soldiers had plenty of money, used every inducement 
to get their custom. ‘The ‘tolah’ and ‘ loopee’ be- 
coming most familiar terms, a lingua franca rapidly 
sprung up, composed of words and sounds from the 
European, Asiatic, and Chinese languages. Nor was 
it confined to these in particular, for the imitation of 
the lowing of cattle, and cackling of poultry were in- 
troduced: the repetition of the words ‘cackle, cackle,’ 
being the first method of making known the want of 
cocks and hens, they were henceforth called ‘ kak ; 
while ducks were ‘ wak,’ and geese were ‘ his-wak ;’ 
the oxen and cows being yclept ‘boo,’ which had 
originated from our first foraging parties indicating 
that they were in want of those animals by putting 
their arms over their foreheads, and exclaiming, 
*boo! boo! boo!’ Dogs of course were naturally 
*bow-wows ;’ and thus quickly all the articles in 
common use got named.” 

An amusing anecdote is told by Dr. M‘Pherson 
of Capt. Anstruther, during his confinement in 
Ningpo, in connexion with this subject :— 

“One day a mandarin sent him a very savoury 
stew, garnished with shark's fins and birds’ nests, in 
compensation for a likeness which he had taken of 
the nodding gentleman. Anstruther having tasted 
the delicious contents, gave an inquisitive look at the 
attendant, and pointing to the stew, said—* Quack, 
quack, quack ? ‘The servant shook his head, and 
replied, ‘ Bow, wow, wow.’ ” 

Both these authors give an account of the 
capture and imprisonment of Capt. Anstruther— 
Dr. M‘Pherson in the latter’s own words—to 
which we will refer for the sake of that Chinese 
susceptibility to imitative art, which obtained for 
the captive more favourable terms than fell to the 
lot of British prisoners in China generally. He 
had unfortunately strayed from the camp and 
found his retreat cut off :— 

“‘T now saw that attempt at flight was useless, and, 
expecting a fate similar to that of my Lascar, I set 
to work to make the rascals pay for it, and fought my 
best—numbers of course prevailed, and I wasknocked 
down. Instead of dashing out my brains, they bound 
me hand and foot, and tied a large gag in my mouth. 
Then takinga large bamboo, they hammered my knees 
just over the knee-cap, to prevent any possibility of 
escape. I was then carried to a village about ten miles 
west of the camp. Here we waited till night-fall, my 
conductors comforting me by repeating the word 
Ningpo, and by drawing their hands across their 
throats. At midnight I was placed in a boat, and 
arrived at Ningpo in the afternoon of the following 
day. I was now sent to jail, and forced into a cage 
one yard long, one yard high, and two feet wide. In 
this cage, heavy irons were placed on my hands and 
feet, an iron ring attached to the roof of the cage was 
put round my neck, to which my handcuffs were also 
locked. At night, a chain was also locked to my 
leg-irons, and the jailer, with a light, slept close to me. 
These irons weighed, I suppose about 18lb.,and were 
worn by me for four weeks. I was frequently taken 
before the magistrates, who at all times inquired par- 
ticularly about our steamers, One day I offered to 
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sketch one, which sketch so pleased their honours, 
that they gave me a good dinner, and some hot water 
to wash off the blood and dirt which had accumulated 
during the struggle. I found my head handsomely 
laid open to the bone—my legs and arms covered 
with bruises, but no wounds of any consequence. 
Some days after my capture, I was surprised to meet 
at the magistrate’s, Mr. Noble, my friend Lieut. 
Douglas of the navy, and several Europeans, who 
informed me they had been wrecked on the coast, 
and had been carried prisoners into Ningpo.” From 
this period the prisoners met with better treatment, 
chiefly through the intercessions of Capt. Anstruther. 
The mandarins were very fond of having their por- 
traits taken, and as Anstruther excelled in this art, 
he was, therefore, frequently brought before them. 
At first he was all submission ; latterly, however, he 
claimed, as a reward for his labours, either better 
food or more extended liberty, until which wasgranted, 
he withheld the picture if taken, or refused altogether 
to sketch one.” 

Capt. Bingham adds :— 

“Captain Anstruther, by his skill in drawing, so 
far gained the hearts of the mandarins, that he was 
soon allowed a new cage, actually three feet six inches 
by two feet one inch. This was comparative comfort. 
After his powers as an artist had been discovered, he 
was constantly requested to employ his talents to 
depict every variety of article or animal which was 
foreign to them ; and many of his sketches are sup- 
posed to have met the imperial eye.” 

By the way, Capt. Bingham gives us a glimpse 
at the conditions of the pictorial art among the 
Chinese themselves, in his description of a print 
issued at Canton after the attack on that city, 
which artistically considered, does no discredit 
to the tea-cup school, and historically, is just 
such a bulletin as might have been issued, after 
an uncomfortable affair like that of Canton, by 
other nations as well as the Chinese :— 

“Some artful Chinese, playing on the vanity of 
their countrymen, commenced making an honest 
penny by selling prints, representing the ships of 
war and steamers, with another professing to set 
forth the Ta pie kwei tsze too, or ‘Sketch of the 
great rout of the devils.” Truth can hardly be ex- 
pected in a picture by a poor artist, when we see the 
edicts filled with false representations of the grossest 
kind issued by the mandarins themselves; should 
he, however, be inclined to represent things truly, 
and show the celestial heroesin full flight, no huckster 
would dare to hawk them about. In the wood-cut 
before us, the rules of perspective are all set at 
nought: the small village of Neishing is placed on 
the right, in a line with which are two others, and 
three more overhead, or in what is intended for the 
distance. Near Neishing in a river flowing along the 
top of the villages, is,a British man-of-war and 
steamer ; in the foreground a small boat, supposed 
to be cut in two by the Chinese shot, and going down 
head foremost. Chinese troops are sallying out in 
all directions, armed with spears, matchlocks, shields, 
and some with the famous double swords, one being 
in each hand ; while others are bearing flags, with 
the word, in Chinese characters, yung, i. e. § brave,’ 
upon them. A few foreign soldiers, distinguished by 
their awkward-looking shakos, are scattered here and 
there: one lies with his head off ; some two or three 
are trying to escape and defend themselves, while the 
others are quietly meeting their fate. Not a single 
Chinese appears to have fallen, though one fellow 
looks as if he had just been wounded. There is 
attached to it the following descriptive lines :— 

The English barbarians excited commotion, 

Outrageously opposing all divine principles ; 

On the third day of the fourth moon, 

They seditiously attacked the city of Rams. 

The sanctity of the god of the north was displayed,* 

The sunken rocks quickly broke their vessels. 

Moreover, as they entered into Neishing, 

Their sampans grounded on the shoals, 

While the devilish soldiers were completely worsted. 

On the sixth day of the moon,t 

They fired their rockets into the city; 

One gun gave even three reports ; 

Heaven rained down red rain, 

And extinguished the fire of their guns; 

* A shot from the English ships knocked off the arm 
of one of the idols in the Buddhist temple; the Atalanta 
getting aground near Dutch Folly shortly after, these 


superstitious people attributed it to the wrath of their gods. 
t May 26. 








The lads on the north of the city 

Rousing their valor, drove these devils before them. 
From the white cloud hills, 

The heavenly Lord poured down his rain, 

And many hundred devilish barbarians 

Were by it utterly annihilated. 

The head of one was thrust into a cage, 

It was their great chief Bremer. 

At this their courage and hearts became as water, 
Routed, they threw off their clothes and fled. 

Our people rousing their martial valor, 

From all places cut off retreat, ‘ 

And the whole crew were clean swept away. 

The devil-ships all fled 

Far beyond the Tiger's gate. 

Heavenly justice is hard to endure ; 

And the climate at this time being pestilential, 
Many of them died of grievous diseases, 

Sent to chastise them by the indignant gods. 
Henceforth peace will reign throughout the land: 
Every one may enjoy an honourable life, 

And the people of the central lands be very happy.” 

At Canton our authors each give an account 
of some remarkable tombs and joss-houses, for 
which the reader may refer to which of these 
works he pleases, the two descriptions being iden- 
tical, almost verbally so :— 

“Over a large portion of the western suburbs are 
some extraordinary tombs and magnificent joss- 
houses, or places of worship ; one very extensive line 
of building, close under the city walls, appears solely 
devoted to the reception of the dead. These are 
placed in vaults, in strong, substantial. japanned 
coffins, elevated on pillars, having painted screens in 
front, perfumed incense sticks burning at the head 
and feet, and variegated lamps hung from the ceil- 
ing. These coffins are of enormous thickness and 
strength ; they were, for the most part, placed two in 
one vault, and with the exception of a close damp 
smell, there was no unpleasant sensation perceptible. 
Outside of these vaults evergreens and creepers were 
tastefully arranged, and over the doors of many bee- 
hives were fixed. In some the beautiful warbling of 
the lark and canary at once attracted attention. The 
poor little birds, neglected for so many days, now 
welcomed the sounds of approaching footsteps, little 
fancying that they, too, were to become lawful loat. 
The contents of a few of the coffins that were opened 
presented an appearance almost natural. The bodies 
were all embalmed. They were dressed in a long 
loose upper garment of silk or crape, which crumbled 
into powder on being touched ; tight breeches of the 
same material, and embroidered shoes. All those 
examined were males, In the right hand ofeach wasa 
fan, and in the left a piece of paper, having Chinese 
characters written thereon. In the corners, and other 
empty spaces in the coffins, were small bags, con- 
taining a strong and very peculiar smelling aromatic 
powder. To an antiquarian, there were many things 
in this village to excite interest.” 

Speaking of these joss-houses we must not 
omit to introduce our readers to those of Ting-hai: 

“The temples or joss-houses of Ting-hai are 
amongst the finest in China. On entering the large 
and deep gateway of the great temple a colossal 
figure is seen seated on each side ; the right-hand one 
being the warrior Chin-ky, while the one on the 
left is Chin-loong, but a high railing prevents the 
curious from touching them. After examining these 
seated giants, you pass toa large open quadrangle, 
one side of which is appropriated to the dormitories 
of the priests, and the other consists of a long nar- 
row apartment with altars before three of their gods, 
who occupy arm-chairs, having elegant lanterns sus- 
pended before them. The first is an aged figure, 
with a long black beard, apparently sleeping; the 
countenance expressing the most perfect repose. 
The second is a female, the goddess 'Teén-how, the 
queen of heaven. The third is a male figure with 
eight arms, newly gilt, and apparently lately esta- 
blished in his domicile; he is no doubt of Indian 
origin. The fourth side of the quadrangle is occupied 
by the temple. No sooner do you step clear of the 
screen which is before the door, than you are struck 
by the magnificence of the carving, and the colossal 
Budha, seated on the lotus flower. This figure, in its 
sitting position, is at least fifteen feet in height. On 
its right and left are seated two other figures, the 
whole representing the triad, or three precious Budhas. 
These three figures are gilt. Some idea of their 
gigantic proportions may be formed from the fore- 
finger of the left hand figure measuring eight inches 
in length. Behind these figures are mirrors made of 


the famous pe-tung, or white copper, which when 
polished is not easily distinguished from silver 
Many of these mirrors are from three to four feet in 
diameter. Passing round a large square buildj 
behind the Budhas, you find a row of thirty of his 
disciples as large as life, of different ages and sex 
all in a standing posture, but in different attitudes, 
These figures are also richly gilt; the play of the 
human passions is exquisitely depicted in their coup. 
tenances; and though they are too corpulent and fat 
for our ideas of proportion, they are true to the Chj. 
nese standard of beauty. On the whole they are good 
specimens of the fine arts in China. * * One figures 
very remarkable: it is that of a woman with a child 
apparently issuing from the centre of her breast; she 
has a glory round her head. Another is that of a 
man with an eye in the front of the forehead. Before 
these figures, and behind the Budha, is an altar 
covered with small but well executed figures of Chi. 
nese; at the back of which is a lofty grotto con. 
structed of pieces of rock. On the projections of this 
are numerous groups of figures, amidst which are 
many that appear very much like cherubim, as repre. 
sented by our village sculptors. I am inclined to think 
from this, and the glory round the female's head, 
that the figures of the virgin and angels, formerly 
taken to China by the Jesuit missionaries, have led 
to a mixture of the Christian with the Chinese wor. 
ship. * * Another temple, in which the commissariat 
were quartered, possessed also some beautiful speci- 
mens of sculpture. Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy, 
riding on a dolphin ina troubled sea, distributing her 
acts of grace, and exhibiting her power to save, would 
have been looked upon as a splendid piece of art, had 
it been discovered in Greece instead of in a small 
Chinese island. The white elephant in this temple 
created much speculation amongst our orientalists, it 
having ever been considered as peculiar to the Bur- 
mese and Siamese worship ; but when it is remem. 
bered how great an intercourse, by war and commerce, 
has for ages existed between the Chinese and Bur 
mese, I can see nothing extraordinary in some of the 
natives having introduced a Burmese idol, as well as 
Budha from Ceylon. Before the principal image of 
this temple stands a large and very massively carved 
table, on which are jars filled with a fine blue earth 
for fixing the joss-sticks into, when burning, Accom- 
panying these are round yases filled with fortune. 
telling sticks, which are flat pieces of bamboo, painted 
with vermillion, and having Chinese numbers and 
characters on them. If a Chinaman is about to set 
out on a journey, to make a purchase, or perform any 
other transaction of life, he comes and takes out one 
of these sticks ; when by the characters on it he is 
referred to a leaf of some of the small books which 
hang up in the temple, and by what he there reads 
he decides on giving up or persevering in his intended 
act. The temple of Confucius is situated in a most 
romantic spot, embowerd in trees, but time has done 
its work. Many parts are fast falling to decay. By 
the English it was used asa receptacle for all captured 
property. The Chinese made several attempts, by 
breaking through the walls, to purloin the contents. 
The dry masonry of the wall is beautiful; it isa sort 
of mosaic work,—every stone fitting with the greatest’ 
niceness, so that you could not introduce the point of 
the finest knife into the interstices. In addition to 
these there may be seen many smaller temples; and 
every dwelling of any importance has a joss-house or 
temple of ancestors attached to it.” 


The Portuguese town of Macao, fast falling 
into decay, has received its final blow in the 
British settlement of Hong Kong. This new 
seat of our eastern commerce is thus favourably 
described by Dr. M‘Pherson :— 


“Hong-Kong forms the most northerly of the 
group of islands, at the mouth of the estuary that 
leads to Canton. It is in lat. 22° 17’ N., and long, 
114° 12’ E. It is distant from Macao forty miles, 
and from Canton about a hundred. The island is 
about eight miles in length, and two and a 
in its greatest breadth. The strait which separates 
it from the main land is, in some places, barely 
a mile in breadth, while at others it is five and 
six miles broad. The bay of Hong-Kong cannot 
probably be surpassed by any in the world, not only 
by reason of the infinite number of ships which it 
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typhoons, compared with any other harbour in China, 
and the depth of water close to the land, which 
along the greater part of the bay is sufficient for a 
seventy-four to float at a distance of a cable’s length 
from shore. From this circumstance alone, the island 
must prove a possession of enormous value as a 
commercial acquisition. Magnificent granite quar- 
ries are found all over the island, so that warehouses 
on any scale can be built close to the water's edge, 
and wharfs with ease thrown out, which will enable 
ships to approach for the purpose of loading and 
unloading. There is at all seasons an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh water procurable on the island. In other 
respects this new colony possesses but few advantages. 
Its northern side is formed by a connected ridge of 
mountains, the highest of which is about 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Except in a few spots, 
these mountains are barren and uncultivated ; formed 
by black projecting masses of granite, the intervals 
giving shelter to herbage and brush-wood. There 
are no trees of any size; and unlike the generality 
of mountainous districts, it possesses but a few vallies, 
and these not of any extent. The mountains, for the 
most part, fall perpendicularly into the sea, thus 
leaving but little space for building at their base. 
The interior and south side is chiefly formed by level 
and undulating land, and appears to be far better 
adapted for private residences than on the north side. 
Here, too, there are some very fine bays, the chief 
of which are Ty-tan and Chuck-pie-wan. At 
the former place a military post has been established. 
The latter place, which is removed about five miles 
from Ty-tan, forms a very convenient and well- 
sheltered site for building dockyards,&c. Partridge, 
quail, and snipe, have been found on the island ; and 
in the jungle pheasants and deer have been seen. 
The population, on our first taking possession, was 
barely 1000, but it is now daily increasing, and already 
numbers upwards of 10,000. Opposite to the north- 
eastern extremity of Hong-Kong, and across the bay, 
is the town of Cowloon, a small fortified Chinese 
position, from which the fleet derive supplies in abun- 
dance. A peninsula of considerable size, with only 
a few Chinese upon it, extends from the town of 
Cowloon in a south-easterly direction. This mostly 
consists of rich level ground, and would prove of in- 
estimable value to us, were it to become an appendage 
to our present possessions. The appearance of 
Hong-Kong is anything but prepossessing ; and to 
those who have hitherto resided upon it, the climate 
has proved far from salubrious. There is a good 
deal of rank vegetation on the face of the hill, the 
ground on which, after a heavy fall of rain, becomes 
elastic and boggy. On the Cowloon side of the bay, 
the atmosphere is at all times more pure, and the 
changes of temperature lesssudden ; indeed, altogether 
it appears a far more likely and preferable spot to 
form a settlement, than on the Hong-Kong side. At 
present it has been decided that this peninsula is to 
be considered as neutral ground.” 

To have gone through two narratives of the 
war with China without saying a word about 
Opium, might seem so like an exercise of inge- 
nuity, that—though not looking on the opium 
question as by any means one of the most pro- 
minent or important, either amongst the causes 
or consequences of the war—we will, in defence 
of the good faith with which we have perused 
these volumes, admit the following remarks by 
Dr. M‘Pherson :— 

“The opium is never used by the Chinese in its 
crude state, but it undergoes a process which sepa- 
tates the resin and other impurities, leaving a resi- 
duum somewhat analogous to the morphia used by 
us, though in a very impure state. This is retailed 
at most exorbitant prices, and is supposed to be 
used universally and indiscriminately throughout the 
empire. For medicinal purposes it is employed by 
the Chinese both internally and externally, to a very 
great extent; and I have been informed by a native 
doctor, that a very few grains taken internally by the 
most confirmed opium smoker, is certain to lull him 
to sleep, and have a far more powerful effect upon 
his secretions than if ten times that quantity was in- 
troduced into the system by means of inhalation. 
The drug, when used for smoking, has the appearance 
and consistence of tar. ‘The apparatus necessary for 
Proceeding with the operation, consists of a small 


lamp, fitted with a glass shade, a steel probe, a small 
brass box containing the drug, and an ebony pipe, 
about eighteen inches in length. At the further ex- 
tremity of which is a large pear-shaped bowl, smooth 
and flattened on its upper surface, in the centre of 
which is a small hole capable of admitting a pin’s 
head. The smoker now lies down on his bed, and 
drawing the table, on which the lamp is placed, close 
to him, with the probe he takes from the box a piece 
of opium about the size of a pea; this he applies to 
the flame until it swells and takes fire ; instantly 
blowing the flame out, he rolls the opium for a short 
time on the bowl of the pipe, and then re-applies it 
to the flame, and repeats the same process until it be- 
comes sufficiently burned to be fit for use. It is now 
introduced into the small aperture in the bowl, and 
the lungs having previously been emptied as much 
as possible of atmospheric air, the pipe is put to the 
mouth, and the bowl applied to the flame, and in one 
long deep inspiration the opium becomes almost en- 
tirely dissipated. The fumes are retained in the 
chest for a short time, and then emitted through the 
nostrils. This operation is repeated until the desired 
effects of the drug are produced, the period of which 
varies according as the individual has been accus- 
tomed to its effects. Some old stagers will smoke 
whole nights without being completely under its in- 
fluence, whereas, to the beginner or to a person not 
used to the habit, a very small quantity is sufficient 
to stupify.” 

Both these works bring down the narrative 
of events to April, 1842—an Appendix being 
added to that of Capt. Bingham, to announce the 
subsequent capture of Chappo. Previous to that 
latter event, Capt. Bingham estimates the losses 
of the Chinese since the commencement of our 
hostile operations against them, at from fifteen 
to twenty thousand men, and about eighteen 
hundred pieces of cannon, with an immense 
quantity of the other materials of war, and the 
almost total annihilation of their navy. 





The Lawyer ; his Character and Rule of Holy 
Life. By Edward O’Brien, Esq. Barrister 
at Law. Pickering. 


TueE model of this well-conceived little volume 
is the Country Parson, by George Herbert. The 
author, now no more, affirms in the introduction 
“that it is a sincere book;” and it bears the 
marks of it visibly. It is well to have the 
thoughts of men of all professions and callings 
occasionally lifted from the earth by works of 
this enthusiastic order, and their eyes raised to 
more ennobling objects than the pursuit of pelf. 
Dust is dust, even when it is the gold-dust of 
Westminster Hall, and we like to hear a voice 
now and then admonishing the lawyer to shake 
it from his feet, and remember that there are 
other and higher laws than those which are 
written in reports and statutes. The narrowing 
tendency of legal pursuits has been noticed by 
most writers on moral questions, Coleridge 
happily remarked of the study and practice of 
the law, that “it sharpens indeed, but, like a 
grinding-stone, narrows while it sharpens.” We 
have seen minds quite worn away in the process, 
like old knives, reduced to needles by the grind- 
ings of a quarter of a century. However, the 
narrowing of the understanding is not the worst 
effect of a life past between the courts of law 
and the inns of court, divorced from letters 
and philosophy, and profoundly ignorant of 
man, save in the character of plaintiff, defen- 
dant, and attorney. The understanding is 
never contracted without a corresponding in- 
jury to the moral faculties. “A little mind,” 
says Bacon, “can never be but a little virtuous.” 
How low then must be the morality of one whose 
intellectual grasp has been stinted for thirty 
years to the practice of the Common Pleas, or 
the routine of a Master's office. Everybod 

acquainted with the bar must be familiar with 





examples of the effects produced on the better 





part of the human constitution by a perpetual 
breathing of the atmosphere of litigation, What 
thé air of Chancery-lane is to the lungs, a life 
passed amongst precedents and pleadings is to 
the health and free motion of the mind. There 
is no state of moral villeinage more abject than 
that of one of these eternal plodders of the 
Temple, whose bible is Jeremy or Vesey, and 
their god a Master of the Rolls or a Vice-Chan- 
cellor. It is a good work to present the forms 
of truth and justice to spirits thus debased and 
impure; to remind them of higher tribunals 
than even the House of Lords, or the Aula 
Regia; to let them know that there are actions 
pending in the vast court of the world, to which 
the heaviest suits in which they were ever re- 
tained are petty matters indeed. Such slaves of 
habit are the most of men, and lawyers in par- 
ticular, from the nature and bent of their call- 
ing, that they would continue to move in the 
groove of form until the substance of things was 
clean forgotten, if they were not ever and anon 
plucked by the sleeve and taught that forms are 
only means to ends; the forms of society means 
of order, the forms of law means of justice. 
There are eyes to which the scenery of Fetter 
Lane is more lovely than all the valleys in 
Wales. The Dutchman perceives a beauty in 
his straight canals beyond the windings of 
the most romantic stream. ‘The Dutchinan 
must be taken from Holland and have his taste 
improved amongst the Alps. The native of 
Fetter Lane is only to be cured of his perverse 
admiration by a similar course of treatment. 
And it is the same with those who have been 
moping long years in the close noisome alleys, 
and dull flats of legal practice; they must’ be 
called back to the great thoroughfares of intel- 
lect, and encouraged to make an occasional 
excursion out of their unwholesome settlements 
in the low countries to inhale the untainted air 
of a more elevated and salubrious region. 
Professions, like institutions, ought from time 
to time to be recalled to their first principles, or 
the theories upon which they are established. 
Even in the sacred calling, it is not altogether 
useless occasionally to revive the memories of 
apostles and martyrs, and compare the structure 
of modern churches with the primitive models 
of ecclesiastical architecture. ‘There can be no 
better proof of the necessity of performing a like 
service for the profession of the law than the 
feeling approaching to ridicule which the title of 
the work before us excites at a first glance. 
‘The Lawyer, his character, and rule of holy 
life!’ We straightway recollect all we have 
ever heard, read, seen, known, and felt, to our 
double, nay treble costs, of law and lawyers, and 
the notion of prescribing a “rule of holy life” 
to that “ generation of vipers,” strikes us as no 
less whimsical and wild than any dream of More 
or Plato. The author truly observes that “ it 
would be easy to fill a volume with quotations 
from poets, historians, moralists, philosophers, 
and divines, marking the scorn which the evil 
practices of the professors of the law have 
brought upon their calling.” Swift, among 
others, has flatteringly described them as “a 
society of men bred up from their youth in the 
art of proving, by words multiplied for the pur- 
pose, that white is black, and black is white, 
according as they are paid.”” No doubt there is 
considerable exaggeration in sarcasms of this 
kind, which abound in the literature of every 
European country ; amongst foreign writers we 
need only instance Quevedo in Spain, and Mon- 
taigne and Rabelais in I'rance. But giving the 
character of the lawyer the benefit of all our 
Christian charity, it still labours under obloquy 
enough to give the air of a inoral romance to a 
book like the present; and the consciousness of 
this fact has led the author to preface it with an 
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apology of some fifty pages. From this apology 
we willingly quote the following passage :— 

“ The object of the following pages is to pourtray 
in outline the character of a British lawyer; to 
suggest the motives which should animate him, and 
the principles which should direct him in the exer- 
cise of his calling. And here at the outset I shall 
be asked—What need, at this period of our nation, 
for that which, if ever necessary, should have been 
accomplished centuries ago? e@ answer to this 
question involves a censure on the present age, the 
justice of which it can scarce be expected to acknow- 
ledge readily. In earlier times no manual (so far as 
I know) was offered to the professors of the law, to 
direct or control their conduct; to impugn false or to 
suggest right principles: the chivalric spirit of the 
profession, which regarded the fee of the lawyer as 
the offering of gratitude, not as wages for labour, 
would have turned with abhorrence from a theory 
which makes a lawyer the mere implement of his 
client, to be used at his pleasure for good or for ill; 
and though, doubtless, there were but too many who 
by their accursed avarice and unjust acts gave occa- 
sion to the censures of the satirist and the moralist, 
such censures fell harmlessly upon the profession at 
large, which defended itself by repudiating the prin- 
ciples against which those attacks were directed. 
Now, however, that principles in morals generally, 
and particularly in regard to the professional conduct 
of advocates which former ages would have shrunk 
from with disgust, are openly avowed, and commonly 
followed, it seemed not an idle task to set forth the 
portraiture of that character which once was, and 
though too often ridiculed, I trust yet is the property 
of many; to the end that those who may never 
heretofore have thought seriously upon the deep 
responsibilities which attach to the calling of the 
lawyer, may look upon either picture and choose 
which they will for their own: whether they will 
consider themselves in the exercise of their calling 
as ‘under no obligation to speak the truth; as 
* paid for affecting warmth when they have no 
warmth, and for appearing to be clearly of one opi- 
nion, when they are in reality of another opinion ;’ 
as ‘men who with wigs on theit heads, and bands 
round their necks, may, without blame, do for a 
guinea what, without these appendages, they would 
think it wicked and infamous to do for an empire ;’ or 
‘whether they will not rather, on the other hand, 
consider themselves as the agents of God in the work 
of justice ; as the counsellors, secretaries, interpreters, 
and servants of justice, the lady and queen of all 
moral virtues ;’ as ‘ orators bound to use the power 
of their tongue and wit to shame impudence, to pro- 
tect innocency, to crush oppressors, to succour the 
afflicted, to advance justice and equity, and to help 
them to right that suffer wrong.’ ” 

When we take the theory of the profession of 
the law from its ancient rules, and from the 
doctrines laid down by some of its most illus- 
trious members, we arrive at a very different 
result from that to which we are conducted by 
reasoning upward from the actual phenomena 
which it offers to our view in practice. To this 
day the lawyer’s fee is a mere honorarium, and 
no action is maintainable for its recovery, thus 
still keeping alive a spark of what Mr. O’Brien 
calls * the chivalric spirit” of the calling. Need 
we add, that here, as in other instances, ‘‘ the 
days of chivalry are gone,” and it is nothing but 
a bare fiction that distinguishes the barrister’s 
guinea from the solicitor’s six-and-eightpence? 
Mr. O'Brien cites from Jenkins’s Reports an 
ancient case, in which an action having been 
brought by a client against his attorney, for re- 
fusing to put on record a plea suggested by the 
client, on the ground that the plea was false, 
the Judges held that the attorney had done his 
duty. ‘The idea of an attorney’s “rule of holy 
life” would not have appeared so chimerical in 
the olden days of this decision as it would at the 
present time. Bayle somewhere observes, that 
there have been saints of all professions, save 
that of the attorney; and the above lone ex- 
ception confirms the general truth of the remark. 
The author, an Irish barrister, produces in fur- 


ther evidence of the theoretical integrity of the 
law, the oath taken by every attorney of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, which con- 
tains these among other clauses: “ You shall do 
no falsehood or deceit, nor consent to any to be 
done within this coyrt; you shall delay no man 
for lucre or malice; you shall increase no fees; 
you shall not wittingly or willingly sue, or pro- 
cure to be sued, any false suit,” &c. ‘The pro- 
fessors of the law are described by the eloquent 
Sir John Davies, in the preface to his Reports, 
as the “ counsellors, secretaries, interpreters, and 
servants of Justice, the lady and queen of all 
moral virtues.” This is an exalted view of the 
lawyer’s character, undoubtedly; and it is by 
no means easy to reconcile it with that total 
recklessness of the moral merits of a cause which 
is commonly considered part of the advocate’s 
duty. The author lays down the following prin- 
ciples in his seventh chapter: “ First the lawyer 
makes it known that he will defend none but 
just causes; and secondly, that he will not, even 
in a just cause, make use of unjust arts.” There 
is more doubt about the first of these positions 
than the second. How is the lawyer to know a 
cause to be just, before the trial or hearing of it 
has dragged the truth, with all its cireumstances, 
into light? It seems to us sufficient to say that 
the honest lawyer will not defend a cause which 
he knows and believes to be unjust; yet even 
here there is difficulty, too, in criminal cases, 
for an advocate would seem to be clearly justi- 
| fiable in defending even a confessed criminal, so 
| far as to prevent his conviction against the esta- 
| blished rules of law, and to obtain for him the 
| benefit of any extenuating circumstances in his 
| case. When, however, we see the advocate de- 
| fending acknowledged guilt by arts which he 
| would not be warranted to use in defence of 
| notorious innocence, the immorality of such 
conduct is unquestionable, and the wish of every 
honest man is to see the lawyer in the dock by 
the side of the malefactor. 

Sir Matthew Hale at one time entertained 
scruples about the advocacy of causes which ap- 
peared at first view unjust. The author quotes 
the following passage from the life of that emi- 
nent man, by Burnet; the example carries 
more weight than Mr. O’Brien would seem to 
attach to it:— 

“ If he found the cause doubtful or weak in point 
of law, he always advised his clients to agree their 
business; yet afterwards he abated much of the 
scrupulosity he had about causes that appeared at 
‘first View unjust. Upon this occasion there were two 
causes brought to him, which, by the ignorance of 
the party or their attorney, were so ill represented to 
him, that they seemed to be very bad, but he, in- 
quiring more narrowly into them, found they were 
really very good and just; so after this he slackened 
much of his former strictness of refusing to meddle 
in cases upon the ill circumstances that appeared in 
them at first.” 

The author does not at all satisfy us by the 
method he proposes of meeting this moral diffi- 
culty in practice. “In doubtful causes,” he 
says, “the lawyer (meaning his ideal one) ap- 
plies to the Judge for a solution of the doubt, 
stating to him the case as in truth he believes it 
to be, and fairly opening to him the difficulty 
thereof.” This would be tantamount to the 
lawyer's surrendering his moral judgment to the 
Bench. Besides, where the cause is a good, 
though a doubtful one, why should the position 
of the client be weakened by the disclosure of 
any difficulties attending it, the effect of which 
must necessarily be to give an advantage to the 
opposite bad cause? 

That the theory of the legal profession in 
this country does not allow a barrister to advise 
or espouse a dishonest suit, is clear from the 
high authorities quoted by the author. There is 
sound sense and morality in the following pas- 











sage, from the writings of . John Coke, who was 
Solicitor General of the Commonwealth at the 
trial of Charles I. :— 


“ But, to speak truth, many times the clients de. 
serve the blame and not we, for they conceal the 
worst of their cause, and so, for want of a true con. 
fession, as the priest says, the absolution is worth 
nothing; for proof being the chariot which carries 
the Judge to give sentence, how can the counsel tell 
what the success of a difference will be; which an. 
swers a common cavil that lawyers will be of any 
side ; though there is but one side true. The truth is 
many times in such a deep well, that every lawyer 
hath not a bucket to draw. Titles of law are very 
difficult, perplexed, knotty cases, which will hardly be 
made plain ; the Judge hath one ear for the plaintiff, 
another for the defendant ; but the counsel hath both 
ears for his client, yet so as if he can discover the 
injustice of his client’s cause (and many times light 
may be seen at a little hole), I am persuaded many 
of our great practisers will not maintain him in it, 
For, truly, to speak well in a bad cause is but to go 
to hell with a little better grace, without repentance: 
it is but a kind of juggling, by an over curious flourish, 
to make a shadow seem a substance. If any of my 
profession think they may for their fee maintain a 
side which they think is dishonest....I would fain 
but ask them such questions, Whether the least evil 
may be done to procure the greatest good? And 
whether every particular calling must not yield to the 
general one of Christianity ? And whethera Christian 
may do anything against the truth, or must not do 
everything for the truth ? And whether to be willingly 
instrumental to condemn the innocent, and to justify 
the wicked, be not both an abomination to the Lord? 
And whether he can answer it at the bar of Heaven 
that many a poor man should be undone and want 
food and raiment, because he found out some for. 
mality of law, or defect in the proceedings, yet per- 
suaded in his conscience that the poor man had right 
to the thing in question. If any man practise upon 
such principles—I had rather be tongue-tied, or not 
know how to write my name—rather be the hall- 
sweeper, and should die with more comfort.” 

And Sir John Davies strikingly observes:— 

“ Good lawyers have not with us that liberty which 
good physicians have; for a good physician may 
lawfully undertake the cure of a foul and desperate 
disease, but a good lawyer cannot honestly undertake 
the defence of a foul and desperate cause. But if 
he fortune to be engaged in a cause which, seeming 
honest in the beginning, doth in the proceeding ap- 
pear to be unjust, he followeth the good counsel of 
the schoolman (Thomas Aquinas, 2. 2, Quest. 71, art. 
3): Advocatus si in principio credidit causam justamesse 
que postea in processe apparet esse injusta, non debet 
eam prodere, ut scilicet alteram partem juvet revelando 
cause sue secreta: potest tamen et debet causam de- 
serere, vel eum cujus causam agit inducere ad ceden- 
dum, sive ad componendum, sine adversarii damno.” 


Neither Sir John Davies nor Thomas Aquinas 
supports the opinion expressed by the author as 
to the course to be pursued by a lawyer, in what 
he describes as doubtful cases. Even where the 
cause proves a bad one, these authorities forbid 
the advocate to disclose the knowledge he has 
confidentially acquired of it. 

The second principle of the ideal lawyer is 
beyond all controversy :— 

“The lawyer makes it known that he will not, 
even in a just cause, make use of unjust arts : he may 
not do evil that good may come ; for real good he is 
assured can never grow out of evil to him who works 
it; much less will he use unjust arts in an unjust 
cause. Sophistry in argument—misstating of evi- 
dences—browheatings of simple witnesses—these and 
all other arts by which truth is perverted or justice 
defeated, he regards with abhorrence, as lessons 
learned in the school of the father of lies.” 

But Mr. O’Brien pushes the principle much 
farther. 

“He denies that it is his duty, let the cause be 
what it may, to put forward that part of it alone 
which is favourable to his client, suppressing all else, 
and leaving it to the opposing counsel and the judge 
to find out what they can ; and so if counsel be 
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porant, or the judge simple, to snatch all he can for 
his client.” ‘ : 

This comes again to the question whether a 
lawyer ought to act in a cause which he knows 
to be immoral. His knowledge of its dishonesty 
can alone make it criminal to suppress unfa- 
yourable facts aud circumstances. We should 

inly like to see a more rigid professional 
morality established. If it were held scandalous 
toadvise unprincipled suits, or hold a brief in a 
case after a disclosure of its profligacy, so many 
dishonest actions would not be brouglit, or so 
many villanous defences made. The author 
himself admits some limitations to his rule. For 
instance, he holds, that “ if not interrogated by 
proper authority, the lawyer is at liberty to con- 
veal that which it would be unconscientious in 
the opposite party to take advantage of.” For 
example, the lawyer may honestly conceal the 
informality of a deed, when an unrighteous claim 
is set up to the property supposed to have been 
secured thereby. We think other limitations 
could be easily suggested to save the general 
maxim from banishment to Utopia, or exile to 
Madame de Genlis’s Castle of Truth. 

We must here conclude our notice of this 
spirited and high-principled little volume. The 
best reform in our courts of law would be the 
adoption of a stricter and sounder ethics 
by its practitioners of all grades. We are 
far, indeed, from thinking that the public would 
sufer by the imposition of considerable restraints 
upon the licence of modern advocacy, The 
truth is, that more virtuous lawyers would 
lessen the number of immoral causes. The re- 
formation ought to proceed from the high places, 
but the misfortune is, that the judgment-seat is 
only reached after a long journey through the 
lower walks of the profession, during which bad 
habits have become second nature, and the 
mind's eye often loses the power of distinguishing 
a straight line from a curve, or even a spiral. 





Life in Sweden.—The Neighbours: a Story of 
Every-Day Life. By Frederika Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

We presume that this book is the translation of 

a German translation ; Frederika Bremer being 

a Swedish authoress, and her works the most 

popular which have appeared in her own country 

(so Mrs. Howitt tells us) since the ‘ Frithiof’ of 

Bishop Tégner. The double process to which, 

we presume, this novel has been subjected, 

accounts for a certain awkwardness of style in 
the English version; which, without some such 
solution, might be felt to be at variance with 
the vivid simplicity of the narrative. But, in 

spite of this drawback, ‘’‘The Neighbours’ is a 

novel to be heartily commended to all who love 

reality in Fiction. 

A middle-aged Swedish physician, in tolerably 
easy circumstances, marries a reduced gentle- 
woman’s daughter, who is no longer in the 
spring-time of her youthful graces. ‘The story 
contains herown detail of her feelings and 
experiences in her new position. A step-mother, 
three sisters, and as many brothers-in-law, fur- 
nish ample subjects for her pen. We cannot but 
afford our readers a peep at the head of the 
family, to whom Madame Werner was presented 
on the last day of her wedding journey :— 

“It was Sunday, and as the carriage drew up I 
heard the sound of a violin. * Aha,’ said Lars An- 
ders, for such is my husband's christian name, ‘so 
much the better!’ leaped heavily from the carriage, 
and helped me out also. There was no time to think 
about boxes or packages; he took my hand and led 
me up the steps, along the entrance hall, and drew 
me towards the door, whence proceeded the sounds 
of music and dancing. ‘ Only see,’ thought I, * how 
48 it possible for me to dance in this costume.’ O if 
Icould only have gone in somewhere, just to wipe the 
dust from my face and my bonnet, where at the very 





least I could just have seen myself in a looking-glass! 
But impossible! * * In the same moment we two 
stood in the hall, when my terror was considerably 
abated by finding that the great room contained 
merely a number of cleanly dressed servants, men 
and women, who leapt about lustily with one another, 
and who were so occupied with their dancing as 
scarcely to perceive us. Lars Anders led me to the 
upper end of the room, where I saw sitting upon a 
high seat, a very tall and strong-built gentlewoman, 
who was playing with remarkable fervour upon a 
violin, and beating time to her music with great 
power. Upon her head was a tall and extraordinary 
cap, which I may as well call a helmet, because this 
idea came into my head at the first glance, and after 
all I can find no better name for it. This was the 
Generalin (wife of the General) Mansfeld, step- 





mother of my husband, Ma chére mére, of whom I | 
had heard so much. She turned instantly her large | 
dark, brown eyes upon us, ceased playing, laid down | 
her violin, and arose with a proud bearing, but with, | 


at the same time, a happy and open countenance. I 
trembled a little, made a deep courtesy, and kissed 


her hand ; in return she kissed my forehead, and for | 


a moment looked on me so keenly as compelled me 
to cast down my eyes, whereupon she kissed me most 
cordially on mouth-and forehead, and embraced me 


Ma chére mére’s strong nerves prevented her having 
any idea of such feelings ; and while we sate at our 
post, she merrily and graphically told of her first 
presentation at court; and how, for a long time be- 
forehand, she had praciised making her reverences, 


before five chairs; and then, how these reverences, 


after this, were performed before the crowned heads 
themselves. She described the whole scene and the 


principal persons with so much life and spirit, that I 


forgot where I sate,and why I sate there, when a car- 


riage was heard approaching. Ma chére mére paused, 


and I started up, so did my husband, but she laid 
immediately her heavy hand interdictingly upon my 
arm, and said to us both, ‘ Sit still! 


The old one 
shall be first to bid them welcome, and the old one 
will await them here !’” 

Of the new daughters-in-law, one proves to 
be a spoilt child, the other a selfish and touchy 
maintainer of her own dignity; but we cannot 
make room for their portraits. 

This tale contains less of what may be distine- 
tively called “ Life in Sweden,” than many will 
expect to find. A fair, indeed, is described 
in the second volume, but there is little to 


| mark its locality; while ‘‘ The Golden Wed- 


as warmly as her step-son. And now came his turn ; he | i " 
also pleasantly pictured, is a solemnity to be 


kissed her hand most reverentially, but she presented 


her cheek ; they regarded each other with the most | 
friendly expression of countenance, she saying in a | 
loud manly voice the moment afterwards: * You are | 


welcome, wy dear friends. It is very handsome of | ness, exclusively Scandinavian; as Mrs. Jame- 


you to come here to me before you have been to your 
own house. I thank you for it.’ ” 

We are positive that we have encountered 
this worthy but eccentric personage in some 
part of the world. At all events, she has 
traits and peculiarities which have reminded 
us of the mother of Goethe, when dressed 
out to receive “cette Staél,” or when sitting 
in solitary complacency in the thinly-attend- 
ed theatre, where one of her son’s dramas was 
played, she called from her box to the principal 
actor engaged, “Do your best; / am here!” 
We must have a little more of Madame Mans- 


| 


| 
| 


feld, called by all her family “ A/a chére mére,” | 


after the ceremonious French fashion. She is 
here in all her state, waiting the coming of two 
other new daughters-in-law :— 

*T found Lagman Hék with Ma chére mére. He 
comes regularly once a week, and brings from the 
city where he lives, newspapers and law documents, 
for Ma chére mére, who has a strong sense of right, 
has many law-suits. She talks with him a great deal 
about her affairs, in which he takes more interest 
than in his own; and so talk they till coffee comes 
in, during which meal she shows herself a most agree- 
able hostess. This lasts till six o’clock ; then, says Ma 
chére mére, ‘ Now Lagman we will walk,’ and the two 
parade, side by side, up and down the large room. 


| 





This time may be regarded as one of rest; for the | 


two never speak a word, excepting that Ma chére | forte lies neither in dialogue nor in character. 


mére, who goes with her hands behind her back, says 
unceasingly, yet almost inaudibly, and only by the 
movement of the tongue, ‘ trallala, trallala, trallal ! 
trallala, trallala, trallal !’ This walk which has come 
to be called trall, lasts probably half-an-hour, on 
which Ma chére mére says, ‘ Now Lagman, let us 
sit!’ on which the two sit down and begin to chat 


again—but not of business, but of the good old times; 4 


of the then living remarkable people; relate anec- 
dotes and drink tea. So have they paraded, tralled 
and chatted, above twenty years. * * 

* Ma chére mére seated herself at the top of the 
great saloon; called me to sit near her; and then 
ordered Lars Anders, Lagman Hék, and Tuttin, to 
arrange themselves ina half circle around her. I saw 
by all this that she was bent upon a great scene, which 
should be imposing to the young ladies; for thus, in 
order to approach, they would have to pass up the 
long saloon. I assure you that my heart was full of 
sympathy for them; and in the depths of my soul, 
I thanked my husband for his kindness in letting me 
make Ma chére meére’s acquaintance in the im- 
promptu manner I did, thus preventing me having 
to pass the ordeal of a solemn presentation, which 
would have been a horror and stumbling-block tome. 








ding” of the Dahls—a jubilee celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of their nuptials — 


found throughout the whole of Germany. Nor 
are Madame Werner's tastes fur cookery and 
coffee-drinking, as elements of domestic happi- 


son’s translations, and the stage of every Ger- 
man comic theatre,will testify. Again, Jean Paul 
Richter, too, has, out of his German experience, 
borne his testimony to the melancholy condition 
of “ daughter-full houses.” The autobiography 
of Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel—one of the best 
passages in the book—though exhibiting a pic- 
ture of painful endurance, wearisome restraint, 
and intellectual barrenness—contains little which 
refers it to the far north. We cannot but re- 
commend it as a choice morsel for those occu- 
pied in pondering on the condition of ‘the sex.”” 

The blot upon this story, so rich in touches 
of nature, is the episode of Bruno Mans- 
feld’s crime, repentance, and love-troubles. 
Such a romantic passage, however essential to 
the novelist’s success in Sweden, will, in Eng- 
land, be felt as out of place, and unworthy of a 
truthful narration. In conclusion, we have but 
to hope, that the success of this book may tempt 
Mrs. Howitt to give us the three others by the 
same authoress, which, she tells us, are ready 
for the press. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Miser’s Daughter: a Tale, by William Har- 
rison Ainsworth, 3 vols,—This is a very insipid book. 
We have, ere this, remarked, that Mr. Ainsworth’s 
We 
wonder that any one so conversant with contem- 
porary literature, should have ventured to give 
forth such a make-believe miser as Master Scarve, 
and such a miser’s daughter as the colourless 
Hilda, after Balzac had presented the world with 
such a pair of creations as Pére and Eugenie 
Grandet. Then, the smarts, the Bobadils, the 
pretty fellows, the prudes, and the sparklers of our 
Augustan age of Wit, are entirely beyond his reach. 
The talk of Lady Brabazon, and Beau Villiers, and 
Sir Worfolk Salusbury, and Trussell Beechcroft, is the 
most meagre thing conceivable: the speeches most to 
the purpose being, “* Hilda Scarve never shall be yours,” 
and “J will get Hilda Scarve for you,”—which, or 
words identical in meaning, are repeated, if once, 
one hundred times. The liveliest things in the 
book are, the wooing scenes between Beau Cripps 
and Widow Nettleship, and the sentimental flights of 
Miss Thomasine Deacle. ‘The most vivid character, 
perhaps, is Jacob Post, the grim, faithful serving- 
man ; though we should find it hard to say how far 
we are indebted for our knowledge of this functionary 
to the novelist, how far to George Cruikshank’s whim- 
sical portrait. Further—for the benefit of those 
who do not read the Magazine, where the novel 
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originally appeared—_we may mention, that Ran- 
dolph Crew, the hero, who comes up to London on 
family business, is initiated into the gaieties of Wal- 
pole’s and Hogarth’s London, by a sprightly uncle ; 
visiting Ranelagh, Mary-le-bone Gardens, Vaux- 
hall, &c. &c., Mr. Ainsworth goes the round of these 
haunts with the sober minuteness of a guide-book ; 
apparently forgetting—what we cannot—how they 
have been already painted to the life by a Burney, 
and made classic ground by the epistolary chronicle 
of Him of Strawberry Hill. Our author's real forte 
in prose-writing is melodrama ; but this time he has 
been nodding: for though the tale has a grave under- 
plot intermixed with all the above would-be spright- 
linesses, we never heard of any conspiracy so innocent 
of excitement or interest, as the Jacobite confederacy 
which is meant to give its shadows to the * Miser’s 
Daughter.’ 

Annuals for 1843.—The Forget-Me-Not does not 
this year recal to itself the notice of the public with 
the variety of attractions it boasted in its better days. 
Its illustrations are only of average excellence— The 
Indian Necklace,’ however, is pretty: and ‘Jane 
Vavasor’s Visit,’ by Mr. Franklin, the gem of the 
series. As it is with the engravings, so is it also with 
the letter-press—Miss Mitford, Mary Howitt, Miss 
Lawrance, Barry Cornwall, and the notable Anony- 
mous who used to write tales of such wonderful 
improbability and romantic interest, are all of 
them absent. Mrs. Lee, Miss M. A. Browne, Mr. 





Montgomery, Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. Swain,are still 
left, but, truth to say, they seem to have been pro- | 
phetically visited by the winter-breath of decay, and | 
to write with less point and fervour than formerly. 
The best verses are those by the two American 
poctesses Miss Gould, and Mrs. Sigourney—though 
none occurs to us as precisely suited for our purpose 
of extract. 

The Persecuted ; or, The Days of Lorenzo dei Medici, 
by James C, Dansey, Esq.—This is a novel, pub- 
lished in Florence ; and it says little for the condi- | 
tion of the printer's art, in that city of the Arts. For 
the numberless typographical errors, over which the | 
reader goes stumbling at every step, something of an | 

| 
| 


excuse may perhaps be argued, on the plea of 
printing in a foreign tongue; but for the most extra- 

ordinary system of punctuation adopted, which in- 

creases the difficulty a thousand-fold, and involves | 
him in a continued succession of puzzles, to get | 
at the meanings, the difference of language can offer | 
no explanation. If the book had been unpunctu- | 
ated, the reader would have had the single diffi- | 
culty of wading through the text, and arranging 

the sentences for himself as he went along: but 

by the plan adopted, he is continually led astray, 

and has, at every half-dozen lines, to recover his 

path through the letter-press as he can—to take up 

the old punctuation, and pave the way anew before 

him, as he proceeds. In this respect, the book 

is really a curiosity—like nothing we ever saw 

before; and with that species of reputation for it 

the writer must perforce content himself. If an 

English Reader could not be found in a Florentine 

printing-office, the author should have been careful 

to correct the press for himself. No degree of merit 

which his book may possibly contain, has the slightest 

chance of making itself apparent, through the mysti- 

fication created by this singularity, and increased by 

the author's slip-shod style. No amount of patience 

will ever carry a reader through the volume. We 

fancy we can discern, amid the haze which seems 

meant to conceal it, the occasional evidence of some- 

thing like an acquaintance with the facts and manners 

of the period in which the story is laid,—but we dare 

not pronounce positively. Of no other quality which 

should have encouraged the author to an enterprise 

like this, have we found a trace: but, again, that 

none such exists we cannot venture to affirm. We 

shall always look back upon it as a creditable proof 
of energy on our part, that we got half through the 

volume ; though there we gave in, from giddiness. We 

cannot give our readers an account of the book,—and 

we cannot send them to the book itself for informa- 

tion. We know of but two ways in which the 

author can turn his volume to account :—either by 

re-writing and re-pointing it; or, letting the sen- 

tences stand, mysteriously marshalled as they do at 

present, he may join the Murmonites, and cut them 

out for phylacteries, 





The Poetical Works of Miss Susanna Blamire, “ the 
Muse of Cumberland,” now for the first time collected, 
by Henry Lonsdale, M.D. ; with a Preface, Memoir, 
and Notes, by Patrick Maxwell.—An out-of-sight, 
but not out-of-mind shelf in our library contains the 
works of more than one Cumberland poet; and we 
doubt whether nine out of ten of the present genera- 
tion of readers in that county know as much as our 
cockney selves of John Stagg’s ballads,—or Ewan 
Clark’s * Rustic,’ by no means the worst of the many 
doubles to Bloomfield’s ‘ Farmer’s Boy,’—or * Auld 
Robin Forbes, which we knew by heart—long, we 
warrant, ere Dr. Lonsdale and Mr. Maxwell thought 
of collecting the works of Miss Susanna Blamire, 
and of crowning her with such a grand title as “ the 
Muse of Cumberland.” Hence, when we declare 
that Mr. Maxwell’s biographical memoir is in the 
highest Little Pedlington style of country justice 
solemnity, it is not without some particular experi- 
ence on the subject, as well as that general know- 
ledge of Poetry, which makes us laugh at the idea of 
the Muse of any county producing such coarse and 
homely ware as the epistles to the Gartmore young 
ladies, &c. To be just, however, in spite of the 
pompous importunity of the memorialist, the spirit 
of song appears occasionally in this volume: and those 
who, with ourselves complain, against many of its 
verses as untuned, against some as vulgar, and others 
as namby-pamby, ought to recollect the time and the 
out-of-the-world place in which they were written. 
But a few days before we renewed our acquaintance 
with “ Miss Sukey’s” songs, chance led us to turn 
over the papers and poems of Anna Seward, and our 
impression is, that in spite of the exaggerated pre- 
tensions of the Lichfield poetess—the Cumberland 
lady—untutored, uncouth, and hoydenish as this 
volume shows her—was nearer “the root of the 
matter” than the elaborate correspondent of George 
Hardinge and Mr. Whalley. Though the last verse 
of the following ditty be weak, and the dialect bar- 
barous, it nevertheless contains as much of true pathos 
as the more widely-known song—‘ From thy rocks, 
stormy Lannow, I fly’:— 

Auld Robin Forbes. 
Arr—The Lads o’ Dunse, 

And auld Robin Forbes hes gien tem a dance, 

I pat on my speckets to see them aw prance; 

I thout o’ the days when I was but fifteen, 

And skipp’d wi’ the best upon Forbes’s green. 

Of aw things that is I think thout is meast queer, 

it brings that that’s by-past and sets it down here; 

I see Willy as plain as [ dui this bit leace, 

When he tuik his ewoat lappet and deeghted his feace. 

The lasses aw wonder'd what Willy cud see 

In yen that was dark and hard featur’d leyke me! 

And they wonder’d ay mair when they talk’d o’ my wit, 

And slily telt Willy that cudn't be it: 

But Willy he laughed, and he meade me his weyfe, 

And whea was mair happy through aw his lang leyfe ? 

It’s e’en my great comfort, now Willy is geane, 

That he offen said—nea pleace was leyke his awn heame! 

I mind when I carried my wark to yon steyle 

Where Willy was deykin, the time to beguile, 

Ile wad fling me a daisy to put i’ my breast, 

AndI hammer’d my noddle to mek out a jest. 

But merry or graue, Willy often wad tell 

There was nin 0’ the leave that was leyke my awn sel; 

And he spak what he thout, for I'd hardly a plack 

When we married, and nobbet ae gown to my back. 

When the clock had struck eight Iexpected him heame, 

And wheyles went to meet him as far as Dumleane; 

Of aw hours it telt eight was dearest to me, 

But now when it streykes there's a tear i’ my ee. 

O Willy! dear Willy! it never can be 

That age, time, or death, can divide thee and me! 

For that spot on earth that’s aye dearest to me, 

Is the turf that has cover'd my Willy frae me! 

Bad or good, such collections as the one before 
us are welcome, when they possess so much local 
colour and flavour. What a difference, for instance, 
between a book like this and a collection of songs 
from the Sherwood choir !—while, again, the Man- 
chester lyrists have a way of theirown. No historian 
of English poetry should refuse his attention to the 
rhymes of the provinces. 

Poems Moral and Miscellaneous ; with a few Songs, 
by a Journeyman Mechanic.—This is another of those 
volumes belonging to the family known by the style 
and title of Uneducated Poets—a family, however, 
fast losing its distinctive character. Of the poems before 
us we have little to say: unobjectionable in sentiment 
and polished in workmanship, they yet have about 
them nothing characteristic. They are pleasant to 
meet with ; because, as regards the individual, there 
is no doubt they may have been a solace and a 


charm in a lowly destiny, and as regards the clam 
they are a fresh evidence that it is daily increasgj 
The fact is, the miracle of a poor man “ wear} ha 

- : : ng his 
heart upon his sleeve,” is passing away. It is no 
rare thing, now, to see the sons of toil drinking at the 
fountains which feed the living spirit, and trimmi 
the inner lamps, by whose light, in spite of the fears of 
the sordid and narrow-minded, their labour will be all 
the more cheerily performed. The days are gone 
when, in the page of the dramatist, the tiller of the 
soil was appropriately called “ Clod ;” and the rough 
mechanic hand, in connexion with the cultivate 
intellect, has ceased to appeal to the literary show. 
men asa phenomenon. To this new feature of socie 
it is owing, that the poetry issuing from the class in 
question has lost its individuality,—and, in losing 
that, has lost, likewise, much of its value as poetry, 
It would be difficult to estimate too highly the far 
greater amount of good represented by its more 
common-place aspect ; but, at the same time, in the 
absence of its quaint and exceptional character, the 
value of such poetry in the republic of letters jg 
more correctly estimated. It is perfectly intelligible, 
how the first discovered glow-worm may have been 
mistaken for a star in the grass; and the frequency 
and familiarity which took from it its meteor name, 
would disclose, in place of that, a world of harmony 
and beauty of its own. Of the volume under notice, 
we repeat that we have little to remark. It hag 
our welcome,—as all such evidences of a happiness 
gathered by the humble in a healthy atmosphere 
have. But it has nothing but its title-page which 
marks it as belonging to a class; and, formed by 
reading, rather than thrown out by the strong beat 
ing of the natural heart, like the poetry of Burns, 
it has no individual markings of its own. 

The Guide to Service: the Cook.—One of the 
series of industrial guide-books, publishing by Mr. 
Knight, as instructors for the young and uninitiated 
in the various branches of trade and service, It 
would have been (says the learned mystic of whose 
judgment we have availed ourselves,) one of the most 
acceptable and valuable, had it kept the promise held 
out at the beginning, and simply illustrated the 
plain rules there laid down; but, as it is, it may 
with truth be called a “ hotch-potch”: not altogether 
without merit, for it contains much practical informa- 
tion, which will be found useful in most kitchens, 





List of New Books.—Oliver and Boyd's Threepenny Al- 
manac and Daily Remembrancer for 1843, 18mo. swd.— 
Life, Health, and Disease, by E. Johnson, new edit, enlarged 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Hull (Dr. Robert) on Determination of Blood 
to the Head, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Wilson (Dr. Erasmus) on Diseases 
of the Skin, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Chronological Pictures of Eng- 
lish History, Part IIL, folio, 7s. 6d. tinted.—Whist, its His- 
tory and Practice, by an Amateur, 18mo. 4s. cl. gilt—Nim- 
rod Abroad, by C. J. Apperley, Esq., Author of * The Chase,’ 
&c., 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. el—The Gem of Loveliness, for 
1843, Svo. 10s. 6d. silk.—Manual of Diseases of the Skin, 
from the French of M. Cazenove, &c. by Thomas TH. Bur- 
gess, fe. 8vo. 7s. c.—Arnold’s (Rey. T. K.) Introduction to 
Latin Prose Composition, new edit. 8vo. Gs. 6d. cl.—A Love 
Gift, for 1843, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Evans’s House Expense 
Book, for 1843, 4to. 4s. 6d. e.—Comic Almanac for 1843, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Comie Latin Grammar, new edit. royal 
12mo. 8s. cl.—The Gems of Stuart Newton, R.A., with De- 
scriptive Notices, folio, 12. 11s. 6d. morocco.—Madden’s Me- 
moirs of the Rey. P. Roe, 8vo. 14s. ¢l.—Biographical Dic- 
tionary, Vol. L, Part IL, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Godfrey Malvern, or 
the Life of an Author, by Thomas Miller, Vol. L., 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
cl.—Monkish Historians of Great Britain, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, 8vo. 10s. half-moroecco.—Stewart’s Ancient Monu- 
ments of Lydia and Phrygia, royal folio, 1/. 5s. half-moroceo. 
—Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, by E. 0. Spooner and 
W. Smart, 8vo. 3s. cl—A Key to Hind’s Arithmetic, 8vo. 
5s. bds.—History of Caister Castle, with numerous plates, 
edited by D. Turner, Esq., 8vo. 10s. cl—Winslow on the 
Health of the Body and Mind, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Kelly’s 
Sabbath Evening Readings, fe. 3s. 6d. el.—Vivisection In- 
vestigated and Vindicated, by G. F. Etherington, 8vo. 7s. 64. 
cl.—English Pearls, 10 plates, imperial!4to. 21s. cl.—The Sub- 
urban Horticulturist, by J. C. Loudon, 8vo. 16s. el—A 
Domestic Residence in Switzerland, by Elizabeth Strutt, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Allee Neemro, the Buehtearee Ad- 
venturer, a Tale of Louristan, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s 6d.— 
Shelford on Tithes, new edit. 12mo. 16s. bds.—Annotations 
on the Arts, Original and Selected, by 'T. R. Mashen, 12m0. 
4s. 6d. bds.—Pearson’s Sunday Readings, Vol. I., 12mo. is. 
el.—Blackley’s Lectures on St. Matthew, Chapter L. to IV., 
12mo. 5s. Gd. cl.—Arnold’s Sermons, “ Christian Life, its 
Course,” &e., 8vo. 12s. cl—Arnold’s Posthumous Sermons, 
8vo. 12s. cl.—Paliner’s (Rev. W.) Treatise on the Church of 
Christ, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—Wiseman’s Lectures 
on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion, 
new edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cl—The Teacher's Companion, by 
R. N. Collins, fe. 4s. cl—Archbishop Ussher’s Works, V ol. VL, 
8vo. 12s. el. 
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| 9 0'clock, A.M. 3 0’clock, P.M. E.8 External Thermometers. | ds | a | 

42, |- — ——_—————|_ 3 | 342 |—— ————| Ses] 2 | 

ag uncorrected. | a1 | uncerrecsss. | aw. | 2elene | Fahrenheit. |Self-registering. £ | REMARKS. ‘ 

a ee Pee ae Te Pe ‘ck. ) <7 a P yi 

Oct. | dist | Sass on eS | on ioe 5 |e ¢ paar P.M. Lowest Highest! ” & | 
$1 30.268 | 30.262 |54.0 30.280 |30.272 | 55.0| 48 |03.7 50.7 | 58.0) 46.8 | 56.5 NW |{ +3. Pine —teht cleats ant wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
@ 2 30.336 | 30.328 | 52.0 30.252 | 30.246 53.5 | 46 | 03.1 46.2) 55.2) 42.8) 57.6 NNW [{ AM. Light, fog and wind. | P.M. Slightly overcast—light wind. 
M 3/30.106 30.098 | 51.5 30.042 30.034 | 54.2| 47 | 03.6 50.2 |57.7| 45.8 | 56.7 | NNW JA.M, Licht fog & wind. P.M. Cloudy—tight wind, Ev, Overcast. 

OT 4 30.096 | 30.092 | 52.5 30.098 |30.092 53.7 | 46 | 04.7 50.3 | 54.3) 45.2) 59.4 NNW [{4;M; Fine: ight loads and'wind—light fog early. P.3. Cloudy— 
W 5 30.236 30.228 | 50.0 | 30.230 30.222 | 51.3 | 4 |02.7 43.3 51.8) 42.3) 56.0 NNW Tig eos Pe wied. P.M. Fine—aearty cleufiess, | Evontom, 
T 6 30.334 80.326 | 49.8 30.302 |30.294 52.3) 42 | 03.5 46.0! 57.2) 42.7! 48.3 | NW |A-M. Light fog & wind. P.M. Cloudy—it. wind. Ev. Light fog— 
F 7 30.314 30.306 |52.3 30.284 | 30.276 53.7 | 47 |04.3 51.4 58.8! 46.8 | 59.3 | W {A 2E, Fine—lighe clouds snd wind. P.M. Clonty—tight wind 
S 8 30.416 30.408 | 54.3 30.440 80.4832) 55.6 | 50 | 03.0 58.9 57.7| 51.0 | 60.7 S AS eee eee 
© 9 30.540 30.532 | 53.3 30.500 30.494 55.0 | 48 | 02.0 51.3 | 56.5 48.5 '50.2 N |Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, The Same. 
M10 30.510 30.502 54.0 30.468 30.460 55.0. 48 04.6 53.7 | 55.2 51.0 58.2 N \Cloudy light wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 
Til 30.410 30.402 | 53.2 30.346 30.338 54.3 | 46 | 02.5 47.8 57.8 | 46.3 56.3 NNW |Fine light clouds and fog throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
W12 30.332 30.324 54.6 30.278 30.270 55.7) 49 03.4 52.4 | 54.7) 48.3 59.6 Snw (43. eet SS ae 
T13 30.3802 30.296 | 53.7 30.282 30.274 55.0) 48 04.2 51.7 54.7| 49.2 58.3 N Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—light fog. 
F 14 30.252 30.246 | 52.2 30.244 30.236 53.3 47 | 04.0 48.8 53.4| 45.9 56.3 NNW A.-M. Light fog and wind. P.M. Overcast—It. fog. Ev, The same. 
$15 30.312 30.304 | 52.7 30.286 30,282 53.5 | 49 |02.6 51.0 | 54.6) 49.5 54.7 we eat Pt crene-teecet, Seip 
O16 30.288 30.282 | 53.2 30.234 30.230) 54.6! 48 | 03.5 51.7 | 55.8) 51.3 54.8 W jOvercast—light fog and wind throughout the day. Ev. Light fog. 
M17 30.070 30.062 | 53.0 | 29.910 29.902 153.8 51 | 03.8 51.7 52.7) 51.0 57.6 NNW einey Canes Sais Oe gt deg ie 2 a eet nial 
T18 29.482 29.476 |53.3 | 29.334 29,328 | 54.2| 48 | 04.3 52.0/53.0| 49.6 54.2 s (Sob ee a ee 

lewig 29.280 29.272 | 50.0) 29.428 29.420) 51.0 42 | 02.5 42.3) 47.7| 40.8 | 57.8 | 488 W fgg ag ne plow TR Fine—light clouds and wind. 
T 20, 29.672 29.664 | 45.6 | 29.686 | 29.678 | 47.0) 38 | 03.0 | 37.3 | 45.0| 36.6' 48.2 w if gp ee gamma light wind throughout the day, Ev, Fine 
F21 29.912 29.904 43.8 29.948 29.940) 44.8 | 33 03.5 38.0 | 44.8 34.3 47.0 NW Fine it. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
$ 22 29.700 29.692 | 41.9 | 29.238 | 29.230] 43.5 | 36 | 03.4! 40.0! 46.3| 32.7 | 45.7 S fA.M. Overcast—tight wind. P.M. Overcast—light rain—high 
@23 28.792 28.788 | 44.3 | 28.818 28.814/ 46.0 40 01.5 44.7 | 47.0) 39.7/48.8|.444| § [Aw FineIt clonds & wind-rain early, P.M, Ovet-cit, shower: 
M24 29.194 29.186 44.0 | 29.390 29.384) 45.7 | 39 | 02.8) 42.3|45.3| 37.5 50.6 | W |(idiewted Srtsing Fieccnd mech. 
T 25 29.634 | 29.626 | 42.4 | 29.486 29.480 | t 4.3) 37 | 08.4 41.3) 16.5) 35.7 46.7 | .013 | SSE Oe — ae and wind nearly the whole of the day. 
W26 29.590 | 29.582 | 43.0 29.654 | 29.626 | 54.5 | 38 | 03.3 | 37.8) 44.0) 34.0/49.0|.344| g§ | fA.M, Fine—light clouds & wind—high wind throughout the night. 
T 27 29.700 | 29.692 43.0 29.712 29.704) 45.0) 38 | 02.2) 42.4 | 49.4) 38.3 45.3 S$ |A.M. Pine it elde, & wind, PM. Pine it. clouds—slight rain. Ev. 
F 28 29.552 29.546 44.0 29.636 |29.630/ 45.9 39 | 01.6|40.5/| 48.8) 40.0 51.0 W _|Fine—tt. clouds & wind throughout the day, Ev. Starlight—It. fog. 
S$ 29 29.806 29.798 43.0 29.866 29.858 | 44.8) 36 | 01.6 | 37.3 | 17.8 35.2 50.6 SSW _ |Fine—tt. clouds & fog throughout the day. Ev, Starlight—lIt. fog. 
@30, 30.116 30.108 42.8 30.150 30.144 | 44.0 36 | 01.7 |37.4/ 48.0) 34.8 49.0 SW tg oe ory throughout the day—fog early, Evening, Star- 
_M 31) 30.268 | 30.260 45.0 | 30.262 30.254 | 47.3 | 40 | 03.1|47.7| 51.8) 37.6 | 49.7 | S _|A.M. Light fog & wind. P.M. Overcast. Evening, Fine & starlight. 

; ‘ 3p 
MEAN. | 29.994 | 29.987 49.1 29.970 29.963 50.9| 43 | 03.1 /46.2|52.0) 42.9 | 53.4 1-289| Mean Barometer corrected ............ fy. ‘2003 .. ain 
Lc. 29.935 .. 29.906 




















Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 








“ALL THINGS DO LOVE Us,” 
A SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 
We are lowly and feeble ; we shrink and quail 


‘Neath the strength of the tempest, the rage of the | 


gale ; 

But the stormy wind and the beating rain 
Last not for ever—the fair domain 
Of the sun soon shineth with smiles again : 
When the shadow hath vanish’d from meadowand lea, 
Then who so gay and so glad as we ? 
All things do love us—the wandering bee 
When he seeketh for blossoms that sweetest be, 
Hovering amongst us, or whirling away, 
Hath ever some gentle word to say ; 
E’en the merry lark, tho’ heavenward springing, 
Thinketh of us in his rarest singing : 
And the merle’s last lay, at the evening hour, 
Isa lullaby to each folding flower. 
All things do love us—on mossy stone 
The little maiden sitteth alone, 
And softly smileth, the while she tells 
Over her treasure of birds and bells ; 
And the baby greets us with gleesome eyes, 
And croweth loud in his glad surprise ; 
For he dreams he hath found the stars so bright, 
That he saw, and longed for, yesternight. 
All things do love us, when day is past, 
And her myriad of voices are mute at last ; 
When the ladye moon peeps over the mountain, 
To look at her pale, cold face in the fountain, 
Anda hush in the wood’s deep heart doth reign, 
From their sparry palaces subterrain 
Come forth the fairies, and brownies, and all 
The elfin folk to their festival. 
They crowd around us, the frolicsome throng ; 
They sip our honey-dew all night long ; 
They dance before us with antic guise, 
And peer in our faces with roguish eyes ; 
With wild, shrill laughter they gambol o’er us, 

d shout in our ears their merry chorus ; 


But they love us well, the fairy folk, 

| And with constant care, ere the moon hath woke, 

| They search the rushes and fern alway, 

And each noisome creature they bear away ; 

And they twist the matted boughs aside, 

And the brambles and nettles that fain would hide 
The sunshine from us, and pearly dew 

They shake from the tender leaves anew ; 

Then with many a quip, and many a joke, 

They sing their last song ‘neath the trysting oak— 
Oh, they love us well, the fairy folk ! 


All things do love us—thrice happy we, 
With no thought of the winter to tame our glee, 
And though we be lowly, and weak, and frail, 
Though we shrink from the tempest, and bend in the 

gale, 
Yet a spell of magic and might is ours, 
For all things do love us, thrice happy flowers ! 

T. Wesrwoop. 





DAY'S EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON. 
Rochester. 

Tue rapid shortening of the days, and the 
chills and damps and fogs of mid-autumn, 
warn us that our Excursions must be brought to a 
close, at least, for this season. Yet a bright cloud- 
less autumn day—* bathed in rich amber-glowing 
floods of light*—richest in colour of all days in the 
year—with its deep blue, sharply-defined shadows in 
contrast to their warm reflections, and to foliage of 
hues of orange and brown and red, so intense that 
no painter would dare to repeat them, lest he should 
be scouted as extravagant and unnatural—such a day 
sometimes presents itself; and when it does so, we 
advise that it be devoted to a visit to the Castle and 
Cathedral of Rochester. Itisa visit which may be made 
during the daylight almost of the shortest of days— 
even on St. Thomas's if the tide should happen to be 
favourable: and even if the weather should prove 


dral with less than a couple of furlongs of walking 


between Rochester and Fenchurch Street. So we 
select this, the nearest of cathedrals to the metropolis, 
to conclude our present series of Excursions, 

Proceed to Gravesend as early as may be, by the 
Blackwall railway and steamer. Secure a favourable 
tide, or the day’s excursion may be lengthened some 
two or three hours. Be cautious to learn the 
precise hours when a steamer leaves the Blackwall 
Pier. In default of doing so, as the hours are con- 
stantly varying at this season, you will have the 
choice of losing time at the Railway Pier or reaching 
in an open boat any chance steamer which may be 
passing down the river. If possible, arrange to leave 
Blackwall Pier at nine, a.m., and you may be deposited 
in Rochester under the archway leading to the cathe- 
dral, by one of Edwards’s omnibusses—the quickest 
and most punctual—at a quarter before noon. Two 
hours may suffice for a glance at all parts of the 
cathedral, and for a stroll over the castle. At three 
o’clock you may be again in Gravesend, and a quarter 
to five in Fenchurch Street. 

The road between Gravesend and Rochester ought 
to tempt you to brave the outside of the omnibus, 
Such a place may not be comme il faut on the Pad- 
dington road, but here it may chance to be between 
a minor canon of the cathedral and a colonel of 
Chatham marines—dignity enough to preserve you 
from loss of caste. The timid may thus comfort him- 
self: the man of reckless morals will run the risk of 
such good company, and only button on his great 
coat and enjoy one of the pleasantest rides of any 
seven miles in England. It is rather a road to ride 
over than to walk along: the constant traffic, the 
clouds of chalk dust, kept in motion by the perpetual 
breezes from the river, and the high hedges obstruct- 
ing the views, whilst they make the road irksome to 
the pedestrian, render a quick passage on an elevated 
position the more pleasant. The variety of scenery 
on the road is considerable. The north side of the 








treacherous, you may reach the porch of the cathe- 


road, which is a constant series of ascents and descents, 
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overlooks the large flat of verdant marshes, with the 
winding of the Thames and its shipping ; and 
the Laindon or Langdon Hills of Essex bound the 
prospect. The south side presents, over its deep-cut 
chalk banks, a succession of all kinds of cultivation 
—corn-fields, clover-meadows, hop-gardens, wood- 
lands. The little churches of Milton and Chalk are 
passed on the north, and the rubbings of a brass or 
two will repay those who like to stop to inspect them. 
About thetwenty-seventh milestone, the classic ground 
of “ Gad’s Hill” is traversed. Let the reader keep 
company with Prince Henry and Sir John, Poins, 
Bardolph and Peto the night before his advent 
hither. Who would recollect the incidents of rob- 
bing the “ pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich 
offerings, and traders riding to London with fat 
purses,” at this identical spot, some four hundred 
years since, but for Shakspeare’s account of the mat- 
ter? Half the scenes of the robbery and Falstatf*s 
instinctive cowardice, have passed into colloquial ex- 
pressions in everybody's mouth—* Call you that 
backing of your friends ? a plague uponsuch backing !” 
—*“Give you a reason on compulsion! if reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give no man 
a reason on compulsion!" The view from the sum- 
mit of Stroud Hill over the whole district of Stroud, 
Rochester, and Chatham, the Medway, its shipping, 
the dock-yards and houses, the bridge, cathedral, 
castle, and distant heights ail seen at once, is full of 
interest and variety. Stroud itself, until you arrive 
close to the bridge which unites it to Rochester, pre- 
sents little that is remarkable, except its modern 
church, noticeable only for its excessive ugliness—a 
sort of wing of a sessions house or penitentiary. In 
a long summer’s day, you would not cross the bridge 
before wandering about its wharfs, which exhibits 
most picturesque groupings of the vessels at their 
moorings and the castle rising from the clits, of which 
Callcott has painted a descriptive poem. The best 
views are at the north side of the bridge, near a large 
square wooden house, which two years ago was actu- 
ally removed without the disturbance of a single 
plank or the displacement of a single article of its con- 
tents, to another situation, several yards distant from 
its former site. The scene up the Medway from 
the crown of the bridge, partakes a good deal of the 
character of the ‘ Lake’ district. The time to see it to 
the best advantage, is when the river is full, and the 
sun is setting behind the chalk heights, at the foot of 
which passed the pilgrims’ road to Canterbury. 
Here, again, who recollects anything about the Can- 
terbury pilgrims, except from the two artists Chaucer 
and Stothard? ‘To a stout pedestrian, when the 
days are long, let us briefly recommend a day’s ex- 
cursion hereabouts. Ride to Farningham to an early 
breakfast, and follow the course of the Darent. See 
the ruins of Eynsford Castle, and pass through the 
beautiful Lullingstone Park, and (seeing its little 
church in the grounds, which contains some good 
* cinque cento” altar tombs, and some brasses) on to 
Shoreham Castle ; thence to Otford, and follow the 
old pilgrims’ road at the foot of the chalk ridge men- 
tioned before, to Rochester. Near the Church of 
Trottescliffe, or, as it is called by natives, Trosley, 
rather eastward, a circle of Druidical remains may be 
easily found if sought for. ‘The distance of this tour 
js about eighteen miles. 
to Gravesend and thence to Town as late as eight in 


the summer season may be found. And lest no other | 
opportunity offers itself, let us point out that Kit’s | 


Cotty House is but six miles from Rochester, and 
close to the road connecting Rochester and Maid- 
stone, which is frequently traversed by omnibusses. 
This rude memorial, of a thousand years of age, the 
traditional sepulchral monument of two Danish 
princes, slain here in battle, consists of four huge 
stones—one at each side, one at the back, and an- 
other covering the whole. It is situate just below 
the old Bell Inn, almost at the base of the preci- 
pitous cliffs overlooking the valley of the Medway 
and the surrounding country for a long distance. 
A journey to it, which is worth making, both for itself 
and the scenery about, might easily be included in 
a visit to Rochester, when the daylight is more 
ample. 

It is time, however, that we stayed at Rochester it- 
self, which took its name after one “ Hrofte,” a Saxon, 
who built his “ ceaster,” or city, here, abolishing in 
the process the more expressive and appropriate 








British name of “ Dourbryf,” or “Swift Stream.” 
The most important natural feature of the place is 
the Medway, which flows with great swiftness, and 
had a far better title to be godfather to the place than 
Saxon “ Hroffe.” The British name was treated 
more respectfully by the Romans, who only Latinized 
it, calling it * Durobrovis,” or “ Durobrovum.” The 
extent of the old walls may easily be followed, and 
they yet remain important and picturesque ruins in 
many places, making the pleasantest of flower-gardens 
and walks for the houses of those inhabitants who 
fortunately reside near them. Its natural advantages 
have made Rochester a great fighting place, calling 
itself “the Kentishmen’s Castle,” under all its mas- 
ters—Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans. Until the 
time of Edward the Fourth, its castle and walls were 
constantly in need of repair, all his royal predeces- 
sors besieging or defending the city by turns. The 
High Street is not without interest to the artist. A 
few ancient carved wooden gables—a great variety in 
the height, size, colour and character of the houses— 
a projecting gilded clock from the Town Hall, the 
gift of the “brave rough English admiral,” Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel—a pointed gateway left here 
and there—the old inns, one or more numbering 
full three hundred years, not hewever, realizing Shak- 
speare’s carrier’s account of them, as being “ the most 
villanous houses in all London-road for fleas*—the 
old charity house which Richard Watts founded 
in 1579 “for six poor travellers, who, not being 
rogues or proctors, may receive gratis for one night, 
lodging, entertainment and fourpence each,” which 
said poor travellers nightly enjoy to this day by order 
of the Lord Chancellor—all these might delay us for 
observation, if we had time; but we must at once 
pass beneath the gateway of the Priory, nearly oppo- 
site the clock aforesaid, and by the west end of St. 
Nicholas Church, to the Cathedral. 

Rochester Cathedral, both for size and general 
appearance, within and without, is inferior to almost 
all our cathedrals, but is superior to most in the 
various excellencies of its several parts, and offers 
abundantly rich materials for the architectural stu- 
dent. Its western front and the western portions of 
its nave are among the finest genuine remains of 
the highly decorated early Norman. No more 
elegant specimens of the “ lancet” style are to be 
found any where than in its choir and transepts, and 
the doorway of its present miserable chapter-house 
(the original being in ruins,) is justly admitted 
to be the best specimen of canopied niches and 
effigies in any architrave to be seen in England. 
Before we begin our survey we must find the verger, 
Mr. Kingham, who resides in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. He is one of the most intelligent and 
patient of vergers, and nothing seems to please 
him better than to mect with sympathy for the 
church of which he keeps the keys. The most and 
almost only interesting part of the exterior is the 
western front, which faces the keep of the castle— 
both owning the same architect, Bishop Gundulph. 


| Dallaway, in his Discourses on Architecture in Eng- 


land, in saying that besides this cathedral Guridulph 
left no other specimens of church luilding, could 
never have seen Malling Abbey (about ten miles 


| south-west of Rochester), which bears a close resem- 
At Rochester conveyances | 


blance to Rochester Cathedral, and was also erected 
by this bishop, nearly at the same period (between 
1080 and 1100). The elaborately carved concentric 
arches of the doorway, with its architrave filled 
with infinite sculptures of flowers, foliage, animals, 
&c., have retained their original features, and this is 
one of the most striking portions of this front ; but 
the towers, of which there were originally four, pro- 
bably of equal height, and terminating with pinnacles, 
have been lowered and altered, and the tiers of arcades 
have for the most part been swallowed up by a large 
perpendicular window, not unhandsome of its kind. 
The ground before this front has been raised several 
feet since its structure, and instead of the pavement 
of the cathedral being higher than, or even level with 
the outside, you now descend into it. Some notion 
of an earlier appearance of this front is afforded by 
a print in Dugdale’s Monasticon, and if you have 
not seen it before your visit here, the verger will show 
it to you. The interior of the nave, which yet re- 
tains some of Gundulph’s Norman pillars, is very 
rich in Norman ornaments; “ zigzag, billet-chain, 
lozenge, nail-head, escallop,” &c, The sculptures of 





the capitals of each pillar, taken in succession, are 
different, but they correspond with those of its fellow 
pillar, opposite. The triforium, or gallery, with its 
diversified ornaments—escallops, fretwork, “hatched 
lozenges,” wreaths—many patterns not unlike the 
mural ornaments in Westminster Abbey, and stil] 
manifesting traces of the vermillion and “ bice” which 
heightened their effect—is peculiarly interesting. The 
clerestory, as well as the aisles of the nave above the 
string-course, are comparatively modern, and but 
poor specimens of the “ Perpendicular,” belonging, 
perhaps, to the early part of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. The flat roof is of the same period. Pro. 
ceeding eastward, we find some curious instances of 
the transmutation of Bishop Gundulph’s Norman 
massive pillars into a series of light shafts of the sue. 
ceeding period. On the north side of the nave, a 
small early arch is filled up with carved masonry, 
brought certainly from some other parts of the 
building. This and other circumstances hereabouts, 
are of infinite value in providing pabulum for anti- 
quarian controversy. On the south side, paintings of 
a sort of Moorish pattern may be traced on the 
masonry. The ceiling of the tower, as well as the 
tower itself, were erected by Mr. Cottingham, but we 
cannot esteem them as among his most successful 
works. Our objection to the ceiling’ extends chiefly 
to its colouring, which, though right in principle, is 
here very tastelessly applied. The bosses, (exagge- 
rated) copies from the transepts, lose their beauty in 
their exaggeration. As for the tower itself, seen near 
or distant, it nowhere looks well. It is neither mas- 
sive nor light ; neither ornamented nor plain. Its 
proportions are Norman in character, its forms 


| “early English.” The position of the clock is fright- 


ful: certainly, with cramped funds, and among such 
a diversity of styles, it must have been a puzzle to 
Mr. Cottingham to know what to do ; and if he has 
sueceeded less well than usual, we may ascribe his 
failure to the circumstances which fettered him. As 
on a former occasion, the compositor will relate the 
position of the relative parts better than we can, 
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The dimensions are as follows :— 
h of Nave 
ine h with side Aisles 
of the Choir 
—< the total length of the Church 


Length of the principal Transept 

Length of the smaller Transept  . 

Area of Gundulph’s Tower, inside. 

Walls of Gundulph’s Tower 

Extent of the west front of the Cathedral .... 

Rochester Cathedral is remarkable ashaving double 
transepts ; both series belonging to a later age than 
the nave. The most ancient, and the next most 
ancient part of the church after the nave, are the 

“at western transepts, which now extend themselves 
before us north and south. In 1177 agreat fire hap- 
pened at Rochester, which, according to the chronicler, 
consumed the church and all the city within and 
without the walls, “ Roffensis ecclesia cum omnibus 
oficinis et tota urbe infra et extra muros combusta 
est.” This is probably an exaggeration, for the fire 
must at least have spared the Norman front and the 
columns of the nave from absolute destruction. It 
would, indeed, be a remarkable fire that should 
consume the latter, which seem destined from their 
size and strength to last for ever. It would be an 
agreeable task to point out in detail the varied 
beauties, not only of these transepts, but of the 
other parts of the church. Our limits, however, 
warn us that we can do little more than gene- 
ralize. The visitor will remark the great beauty and 
number of the light springing lancet arches, with their 
deep-toothed ornaments, supported by graceful shafts 
of Petworth marble, which are clustered about the 
windows (some unfortunately bricked up) in the 
upper compartments of both transepts ; the north 
being divided into three, whilst the south has only 
two compartments. Formerly there was an altar at 
the east side of the north transept—the piscina is yet 
remaining—which is supposed to have been dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, the boy-bishop, whose piety began so 
early, that he fasted every Wednesday and Friday 
when “ he would souke but ones of the day.” A pas- 
sage from the transept leads into the Chapel of St. 
William, in the north-eastern side of the transept. 
Adjoining the south transept westward, is the Lady 
Chapel ; an erection about the time of Henry the 
Sixth, to judge by the mutilated fragments of pen- 
dents and springing of arches. It has entirely lost 
the fan tracery of its ceiling. 

We may now enter the choir, which is singular, as 
being longer than the nave. “It is not unlikely” 
(states a ‘Walk through Rochester Cathedral,’ 
a bettermost sort of cathedral guide, sold by our 
friend the verger,) “that the walls of this choir, 
as far as the bishop’s throne and pulpit, are only 
altered and adapted portions of the ancient Nor- 
man work, said to have been destroyed by the fire in 
1179 ; for it is well known to the readers of monkish 
chronicles, that the terms ‘igne combusta,’ ‘totaliter 
igne consumpta,’ and similar phrases, were almost in- 
variably applied, however trifling the mischief caused 
by the fiery element. Now, the curious observer 
will remark, that these walls, as far as above men- 
tioned, are at least six feet thick, and that the massive 
Saxon or Norman arches in the crypt beneath, by 
which they are supported, go no further than the ex- 
tension of the walls in question, but are succeeded by 
lighter columns of the early English style, caleulated 
only for the support of the extended choir of William 
de Hoo, which was evidently never divided by aisles, 
but formed two eastern transepts and a chancel, en- 
closed by the outer walls, and having nothing but the 
flooring for such delicate pillars to uphold. This 
hypothesis is yet further borne out by the existence 
ofa Norman circular doorway in the west wall of St. 
William's Chapel, which is in a direct line with the 
presumed termination of the ancient choir, and is the 
last remnant of that style to be met with in an 
eastern direction.” William de Hoo, the Sacristan 
ofthe church, built the choir, with the offerings laid 
at St. William’s shrine. It was completed in 1227. 
The architecture (excepting the mullions and tracery 
of the windows in the chancel, which are ¢ decorated,’) 
throughout the choir and chancel is a specimen of 
good early English, preserving the toothed and billet 
mouldings of the Normans. The general propor- 
tions are small. There is no triforium, and the ceil- 
ing is plainly groined. The sereen and wood-work of 
the stalls, which are poor and meagre-looking, were 
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they have been judiciously stripped of their white paint 
coats, and are now grained in imitation of oak. The 
corbels are generally carved with much boldness. 
Finer specimens than those near the bishop’s throne 
are not often scen. We must not pass the north- 
eastern transept, which is boarded off from the choir, 
without stepping into it to see the tomb of St. Wil- 
liam, a baker of Perth, who on a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, was murdered near Rochester by his servant, in 
the twelfth century. Some ancient paintings of flowers 
and birds are yet to be seen above his tomb, which is 
rather Romanesque in its details and the style of its 
decoration. Next to it, westward, is the tomb, in a 
canopied recess, of Walter de Merton, the founder 
of the college in Oxford bearing his name—a college 
among the most interesting in that most interesting 
place ; for its chapel, one of the finest exteriors of 
church architecture ; its early oak-cased library ; its 
* mob quad,” which, being interpreted, signifieth mob 
quadrangle, preserving a high-peaked roof as old as the 
founder; would we could say its hall, but there Mr. 
Wyatt was at work some years ago, and his doings 
are tame and frigid. We return into the choir, and 
behind the back of the pulpit are shown a very per- 
fect remnant of a painting on the wall, which has 
erroneously been called a “ fresco.” Every discovery 
of painting on walls is now-a-days called a “ fresco,” 
though it may be doubted whether a real undis- 
puted one can anywhere be pointed out. The pre- 
sent is a tempera painting of some kind, probably a 
uovo. The workmen very properly employed on 
cleaning this part of whitewash, laid it bare in 1840. 
The subject is half of a wheel, turned by a crowned 
female by its spokes, up which some male figures are 
climbing. The solution of the design is matter left 
to dispute about. The colours are yet bright—the 
figures stiffly and awkwardly drawn : the background 
is of a vermilion colour, powdered with stars. But 
the greatest prize in the way of painting discovered for 
a long while, fis the recumbent figure in this chancel of 
John de Shepey, who was bishop of this see, and died 
in 1350. The details of this relic are sufficiently cu- 
rious to be specified, and we thus find them described 
by the guidebook, “This splendid relic, which is 
one of the finest painted effigies in England, owes its 
discovery and revival to Mr. Cottingham, who, while 
repairing the cathedral in 1825, pulled down the mass 
of wall which had been built over and about it, and 
the mutilated canopy under which it lay. The 
figure of the bishop is tolerably perfect, but a por- 
tion of the mitre has been broken off, and the nose, 
upper lip, and chin, have been injured by blows with 
some sharp instrument. The head rests upon two 
richly embroidered cushions, with gold knots or 
tassels at their corners ; the face, hair, eyes, &c., are 
depicted as in life ; the hands are joined in the act of 
prayer, and the feet rest upon two couchant dogs, 
apparently ofthe Danish breed ; the latter are deco- 
rated with scarlet collars and bells. The ecclesiasti- 
cal costume of this prelate demands minute descrip- 
tion. He is habited in an alb, the middle section of 
which, between the feet, is beautifully adorned with 
purple embroidery, picked out with gold, and having 
a gold border. Immediately above this is the tunic, 
which has a light red ground studded with black 
flowers and lined with green: it is bordered with 
gold. Next comes the chesible, or outer garment, 
which covers the middle of the figure; its colour is 
a beautiful pink, and the whole of it is covered by a 
number of octangular stars, formed by the insertion 
of a diamond within a square, of exquisite design. 
This, also, is edged with gold, and has a lining of 
green. The collar of the chesible is very elegant, its 
ground purple, and filled with lozenge-shaped orna- 
ments, thickly intermixed with precious stones and 
gold. The mitre is adorned with imitations of jewels, 
its colour is yellowish white, and it appears to be 
lined with pink. The gloves on the hand are yellow, 
and figured at the ends ; and on the middle finger of 
the right hand are placed the signet and episcopal 
rings. The head of the pastoral staff has been ela- 
borately carved, painted and gilt ; but the crook is 
entirely gone. Round it is a napkin, and over the 
left arm hangs the manipulus, a mystical represen- 
tation of the rope with which Jesus was bound by 
the Jews, when taken before Pontius Pilate. This 
was very thickly inlaid with crystals, many of which 
still remain.” 


put up during the last century. In the late restorations 








Whilst on the subject of colour, we may observe, 
that dilapidated remnants of it may be traced ex- 
tensively in the beautiful crypt. Here the painting 
is on mortar at least, if it be not genuine fresco—a 
question the character of our visit did not enable us 
to settle ; but itis one worth a settlement, especially 
at the present time. It it something nearer a real 
arly fresco than anything we have yet seen in our 
hunt after ecclesiastical paintings. The absence of 
colour is sensibly felt in the cathedral, but especially 
in the choir and other parts recently cleaned of 
whitewash, where the white stone and the dark grey 
of the Petworth marble columns violently contrast 
together, like the black and white streaks of a back- 
gammon board. An amber band, running over the 
mouldings of the groining, must be reccived as a sign 
of a right intention, and as an apology for something 
better, which the lack of funds denied to the church. 
Before leaving the chancel, see the sedilia, on the 
south, once abundantly ornamented ; and some very 
early stone sarcophagi of the Rochester bishops 
should be kindly looked upon, particularly that of 
Gundulph, which is placed on the south side of the 
communion table. 

In the south-eastern transept, near the site of the 
altar of St. Edmund, observe the flamboyant windows 
—the doorways of early English—the remarkable 
leaning of the shafts, thrown out of their perpendi- 
cular by the destruction of the original Chapter 
House and cloisters (an arch or two of admirable 
mouldings are yet spared)—the roof “ studded with 
corbel heads and bosses, and supposed to be not only 
an almost unique original specimen of the horizontal 
oaken roof of the time of Edward the First, but to be 
possibly the most valuable instance of the kind in 
England"—the merest shadow of a large painting of 
the Crucifixion on a buttress—and, above all, Haro 
de Hythe’s doorway into the present Chapter House, 
which, with its large statues typifying the rise of the 
Christian and the fall of the Jewish Church, and 
smaller figures under canopies, is perhaps one of the 
finest specimens of enriched perpendicular to be met 
with in this country. From this we descend into the 
crypt, supported partly by round and partly by early 
English arches. The whole of this part formed a series 
of chapels. 

Before we leave the cathedral, let us render all 
thanks to the Dean and Chapter for the general ex- 
cellence of the restorations which have been recently 
conducted by them. On the principle of these re- 
storations and others, elsewhere we may find a fuller 
opportunity to say a few words. It is only a subject 
of regret, that more ample funds were not disposable. 
Of the great want of colour we have already uttered 
a lamentation. Let us pray that it may come about 
at some future time. Let us also hope that some 
pious benefactor will record his memory in the pre- 
sentation of stained glass—at least, for the altar. 
There is not an atom of coloured glass, good, bad, or in- 
different, in the cathedral. And lastly, on the strength 
of a rumour that the cathedral pavement is to be re- 
paired, let us entreat that proper tiling may be used. 
Weare told that it is no dearer than flag-stones, and 
there are now several manufacturers to compete with 
one another:—Paker and Wyatt, of London ; Min- 
ton, of Stoke on Trent; Chamberlain, of Worces- 
ter, &c. The walls might be tolerated in their 
colourless nakedness a little longer, if a flooring of 
coloured patterns were laid down: Mr. Willement 
would perpetuate the inscriptions in suitable brasses, 

The walls of Rochester Castle are situate not many 
eet from the western entrance of the cathedral, and 

nany points might be selected where both church 
fand castle are beheld at once, in all fulness of detail. 
The forms of both, seen in all variety of position, are 
arranged so efficiently, that the artist has his compo- 
sition ready made for him. The castle may be seen 
every day in the week ; even on a Sunday, after 
church time, if it should be a stranger seeking admit- 
tance ; the present janitor of the castle, not in armed 
mail, but an honest old gardener, will allow you to 
wander about the ruins, now the property of the Earl 
of Jersey, unattended, and for an unlimited time. 
He is well pleased to be relieved of repeating 
the legends about it ; and to our taste, we prefer to 
be rid of the showman, and to be left to our own re- 
flections, and explore where our own inclinations lead 
us. Here we need not enter upon the history of the 
castle—of course a subject of learned disputation for 
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antiquaries—or resolve any of the many questions of 
its foundation, dating from Julius Cesar, the great 
founder of all castles of doubtful origin. Coins of 
several of the Roman emperors have been dug up 
here, which seem to show that the site must have 
been occupied by the Romans. A castle was here 
in a.p. 765, certainly: and the main feature of the 
present structure—the keep—was principally the 
indisputable work of Bishop Gundulph, under Wil- 
liam Rufus, as any one might be disposed to think, 
who had seen the White Tower of London, the same 
bishop’s work. There is the less necessity for any 
historical details here, which want of space would 
render necessarily brief and incomplete, because a 
very fair account may be procured of the booksellers 
in Rochester for sixpence, which should accompany 
the visitor if his pilgrimage extends beyond a mere 
glance at the place. Ascending and descending 
its corkscrew  staircases—scrambling through its 
ruined passages—exploring its dark rooms and 
passages— sketching the remnants of Norman 
mouldings which are here and there perceivable ; 
reaching the battlements, and taking bird’s-eye views 
of the three places—Stroud, Rochester, and Chatham 
—below ; and all their features of interest, both on 
land and water, might well fill up a whole summer's 
day. The guide-book aforesaid will point out all 
things remarkable ; yet, for those lacking it, let us, in 
a sentence, direct attention to the well, and its con- 
trivances for supplying every floor, to the ornamented 
arched gateway, to the semicircular fireplaces in 
almost every story, to the columns and arches of the 
Chapel on the second story, to the Titanesque mas- 
siveness of the walls, generally twelve feet in thick- 
ness, Which make modern buildings mere doll-houses 
of pigmy children, The position of the joist-holes, 
stripped of their timber, sold to build a brewhouse on 
the common! shows the relative height of each floor. 
The size of the interior, besides the fullest view of its 
‘parts, is, perhaps, best perceived on the floor which 
supported the bases of the columns. Tere, at one 
view, the whole height of the interior, with its five 
stories, appears. The height of the towers from the 
foundation is 112 feet. The space inclosed by the 


walls of the castle was about 300 feet square. A ditch, 
broad and deep, surrounded three sides, the Medway 


protecting the fourth. An ancient castle was a sort 
of armed town on a small scale, with all kinds of pro- 
vision for feasting, residence, fighting, praying ; and 
Rochester still retains enough of its characters to 
enable us to identify many of its parts. 

The extreme variety of its picturesque points, make 
it aduty for the visitor to pass all round the castle, 
both within and without its walls. A fisherman’s ruined 
shed, on the west side, is priceless as a foreground for 
a picture, which would embrace the keep, and castle 
walls, mingled admirably with foliage and rocks. 





ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Tue death of Allan Cunningham cannot be re- 
corded here without feelings of deeper interest than 


are usually consequent on such announcements. | 


Whether we regard him as yet another literary man 
called away from aremarkable circle, already seriously 
narrowed by Time—as a type of the poetical spirit 
developing itselfunder circumstances which increasing 
cultivation will make more and more rare—or as one 
who, some years since, lent an efficient hand in aid 
of our own labours,—his death awakens in us thoughts 
and reflections which cannot be fully developed at the 
moment. It comestouchingly home to us. 

Allan Cunningham, the fourth son of his parents, 
was born at Blackwood, in Dumfrieshire, late in the 
last century. Though his family was in humble cir- 
cumstances, it can hardly be said to have belonged to 
the peasant class, in the common acceptation of the 
word: for a biographical memoir, published some 
years since, tells us that one of the poet’s ancestors, 
by taking the side of Montrose, lost for the family 
their patrimony in Ayrshire. Such a tradition, how- 
ever, is, in some sort, an inheritance, to one endowed 
with Allan Cunningham’s poetical spirit. Then, 
again, his father was the possessor of a few good books, 
and the treasurer of those antique legends, which 
abound on the banks of the Solway ; “a man,” to 
quote the poet's oavn words, “fond of collecting all 
that was characteristic of his country, and possessing 
a warm heart, lively fancy, benevolent humour, and 
pleasant happy wit.” In his schoolmasters Allan 





was less lucky. The two men under whose care 
he was successively placed, were sturdy and precise 
Cameronians, He was taken from school when 
eleven years old and apprenticed to amason. Little 
calculated as such a position might seem, to allow 
much leisure for cultivation, it is certain, that from 
an early age Allan must have been a diligent and 
miscellaneous reader; while to foster his tastes for 
song and tradition, there were * Ro*kings” and trystes 
of Nithsdale, at which neither the labour nor the 
mirth was thought complete, without some ditty being 
sung, or some story recited by one of those vagrants, 
—the prototypes of Scott’s Edie Ochiltree—who 
rambled from homestead to homestead maintaining 
themselves after the fashion of the tale-tellers of the 
East. The traces of these early studies and early 
habits were never effaced from his works. While his 
prose and poetry displayed a variety of fancy, which 
one poorer in allusion could not have maintained, 
they never lost, to the last, the echo and the savour 
of a joyous, pastoral district. There is all the fresh- 
ness and geniality of an open-air life in every line 
Allan Cunningham wrote, without a trace of that 
monotony which accompanies the lucubrations of 
those who, well read in the pages of Nature, are 
familiar with few other books besides. 

It was about the year 1810 that Allan Cunning- 
ham’s name began first to be seen in print ; one of his 
earliest appearances being asa contributor toCromek’s 
* Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.’ Most 
of the old fragments, which there bear his name, were 
recast,—not a few were fabricated by him. Some of 
his ballads in this collection are exquisitely tender, 
touching, and beautiful. We have not forgotten the 
* Lord’s Marie,’ or ‘It’s Hame,’ or that wild and 
picturesque dream, ‘The Mermaid of Galloway.’ 
In the year 1810,too, according tothe memoiralready 
cited, our poet came to seek his fortune in London, 
This advanced progressively, thanks to his own pru- 
dence and industry. By turns he tried most of the 
means of which a literary man can avail himself: re- 
ported for a newspaper, and wrote for the periodicals, 
being one among the variously-gifted and _ brilliant 
company who gave life to the London Magazine. 
More substantial labours, such as ‘Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell,’ a drama,—the novels ‘ Paul Jones,’ and 
‘Sir Michael Scott,’ with the ‘Songs of Scotland,’ 
attested in succession his literary industry. Mean- 
while his other craft was not forgotten. He ob- 
tained a situation in the studio of Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, and this he continued worthily to occupy till 
his own death. 

It was, probably, by this advantageous circum- 
stance, that Allan Cunningham’s attention was first 
drawn to Art. His ‘ British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects’ will long bea popular work; since,though 
its writer falls short of that calm and far-sighted 
knowledge which is every year increasingly demanded 
of the English critic, the spirit of poetry is everywhere 
present in it. One of the memoirs—‘The Life of 
Blake’—is a contribution to our national biography, 
which will live, as being, after its kind, little less ex- 
quisite than Johnson’s famous apology for Richard 
Savage. Besides this work, Mr. Cunningham pub- 
lished, during the last fifteen years, a series of illus- 
trations to Major’s ‘Gallery of Pictures-—‘ The Maid 
of Elvar,’ a poem ; *The Life of Burns ;’ and ‘ Lord 
Roldan,’ a romance. It was generally understood, 
that he had made considerable progress in an ex- 
tended edition of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets :’ and 
he put the finishing touches to his‘ Memoirs of Sir 
David Wilkie’ but two days before his own decease. 
This was caused by a paralytic seizure: for some 
previous months, however, his health had been very 
infirm; and the shock of his loss will be mitigated 
to his attached family, by the remembrance that 
he passed away from among them peacefully, free 
from all pain, and, as the first record of his death 
tells us, “in a kind of solemn stillness.” 





DR. CHANNING. 

UnaB.e for the moment to offer a complete cha- 
racter, still less a biography, we can do little more 
than here record the death of the greatest of American 
writers, William Ellery Channing. 

He was born, according to a notice in the New 
York Evening Post, some sixty-three years since, 
(April 7, 1780,) at Newport, Rhode Island, being 





directly descended from one of the signers of the 
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Declaration of Independence : and perhaps his pen 
has left behind it no passage of greater feeling and 
finer polish than the tribute to the virtues of his 
grandfather's old age, which closes the life of William 
Ellery in the North American Biography. The 
father of Dr. Channing was a merchant; but the 
young man, who distinguished himself at Coll 
not merely by his intellectual exercises, but also by 
his bodily agility, was early destined for professional 
life, and it was for a time expected that he would 
become a physician. He presently, however, ad- 
dicted himself with fervour to the study of divinity 
with a view tothe ministry. Shortly after taking his 
degree at Harvard College he accepted a situation, 
as teacher in Virginia: and there, owing to neglect, 
it has been said, lost his strength, if not his health 
for life. Of later years, his appearance was singu. 
larly delicate. “He stands before his audience,” 
said the writer of the series of papers on American 
Literature which appeared in our pages some seven 
years since, * the slightest drapery of a human frame 
that would serve to keep his soul upon the earth.” 

In the year 1803, Dr. Channing was appointed to 
the charge of a congregation in Boston. During the 
earlier period of his ministry, his doctrinal peculiari- 
ties were so slightly marked, and she was in such 
friendly relation with the Orthodox divines of the 
city, that occasionally they occupied his pulpit. It 
was on the occasion of the ordination of the Rey, 
Jared Sparks, that he preached his opinions beyond 
the possibility of further doubt and compromise ; and 
from that time forth, by pen and tongue, took the 
lead in the Unitarian body. His Sermons, pub- 
lished in the year 1812, brought him into general 
notice ; his Essays gained him a congregation, too, 
in Europe ; and, in proportion as this increased, he 
became more earnest in wielding the great influence 
he possessed on both sides of the Atlantic for the 
noblest of purposes. Setting aside his opinions on 
disputed religious topics, as a calm moralist, who 
discriminated false from true greatness—as a large. 
minded philanthropist, who spake out in turn to 
support Peace, Temperance, Education, and the 
Abolition of Slavery—it will be admitted that few 
have devoted high powers to lofty aims with so much 
consistency and so conscientious a disregard of the 
world’s opinion as Dr, Channing. This was evi- 
denced as much by the caution he exercised in the 
formation of his judgments, as by the uncompro- 
mising boldness of his utterance when he delivered 
them. If we do not mistake, his reserve and silence 
have more than once perplexed those who trusted in 
his principles, and were impatient for his assistance, 
Perhaps there is no truer greatness than that of him 
who is contented, for a while, to be rated by his 
friends among the lukewarm, rather than to embark 
rashly in controversies and denunciations, where heat 
of temper sometimes survives the generosity of en- 
thusiasm. 

It is almost needless to enumerate, in justification 
of the above character of Dr. Channing, his Essays 
on Milton, on Buonaparte, and the more recent ora- 
tions, pamphlets, and sermons, which have been all 
too popular in this country to claim a repetition of 
their separate subjects and titles. His last public 
appearance was on the Ist of August,at Lenox, Mas- 
sachussets, at a meeting on the anniversary of Negro 
emancipation in our West India colonies, on which 
occasion he spoke with more than his usual dignity 
and eloquence. He was on a journey in the middle 
of September, when he was seized with typhus fever 
at Bennington, Vermont. The disorder yielded to 
medicine, but sufficient bodily strength was not left 
for reaction and recovery. Nothing could be more 
peaceful than his decline ;—save his own spirit. He 
died on the evening of the 2nd of October, with the 
Sabbath sunset shining full upon his bed. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Temple Church is to be opened, it is said, to- 
morrow, though the building is far from complete. Not 
an encaustic tile of the Round Church is yet laid ; the 
pulpit is temporary ; the old effigies of the Templars 
are scarce settled in their new resting places; the 
triforium unfinished; but a single coloured window 
yet is placed in the Round Church, and much in the 
way of general completion remains to be done through- 
out, That this restoration will exercise a great ur 
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fluence on future church decoration, and on the arts 
in general, there can be no doubt. That it will help 
in dispelling the dread of the use of colour is equally 
certain. Here though all the positive colours, ver- 
milions, blues,and gilding cover the vaultings, scarcely 
any person, even though bringing a prejudice against 
them, who has seen the result, fails to cry out for 
more colour. Such is said to have been the effect 
on the Bishop of London, who, it is feared, is not 
over-kindly disposed to the arts in promoting religious 
impressions. We have enjoyed several inspections 
of these restorations during their progress, and though 
we do not feel unequal to expressing the opinion 
which we have formed on them, and we may say that 
it is favourable, we prefer waiting until the works 
are in a more complete state, when we hope to 
be able to speak of the effect with greater justice and 
accuracy. 

The announcements of forthcoming books are 
neither numerous nor important: A new romance, 
‘The Last of the Barons,’ by Sir E. L. Bulwer; a 
new work on Germany, by Mr. Howitt; two new 
naval novels, by Capt. Glascock, the first entitled 
‘Trafalgar > in addition to the sea-tale by Mr. 
Cooper, heretofore promised ; * The Literary Ladies 
of England,’ by Mrs. Elwood, and ‘The Queens of 
France,’ by Mrs. Bush, make up but a meagre pro- 
vision for our Christmas firesides. We must not 
forget, however, that “ Boz” opens the new year 
with a monthly novel. A line in the papers, by 
the way, announces the translation of this author's 
former works into Turkish: no exclamation less 
sublime than * Mashallah!’ can be used on such a 
whimsical occasion: fancy readings of Sam Weller, 
and Mrs. Nickleby, and Miggs in the Valley of Sweet 
Waters !—To return home, there is no lack of litera- 
ture of a more sober cast: among other works men- 
tioned as in progress, Mr.1Lolland’s* British Psalmists,’ 
arecord of those who have attempted to render the 
psalms of David, is not to be forgotten. 

We are happy to announce, that the retirement 
of Mr. Wordsworth from the office held by him, and 
the appointment of his son, as successor, have 
been accompanied by a retiring pension of 3001. a 
year to the poet, 

A paragraph has been going the round of the 


papers, stating that the Government has taken pos- | 


session of Carlton Ride, to convert it into the new 
Record Office. This we believe to be inaccurate. 


The Ride has been a repository for the records of the | 


Queen’s Remembrancer of the Exchequer and Com- 
mon Pleas for six or seven years past. We under- 
stand that on the removal of the Queen’s Armoury 
and the books, it is contemplated to consolidate 
other classes of records here, and that accommodation 
for the officers isnow preparing. All that is doing at 
Carlton Ride, however, is but preparatory to the 
erection of a general repository, the locality of which 
does not appear from the Record Reports to be yet 
determined on. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Improve- 
ment Society, Mr. Charles Dickens was elected a 
Member of the General Committee. A Report was 
tread from the Sub-Committee on the subject of 
Smoke; from which it appeared, that the Society 
had forwarded letters to the proprietors of upwards 
of four hundred of the furnaces of the metropolis, 
drawing their attention to the means of abating the 
nuisance arising from the smoke of their chimneys. 
In most instances the letters of the Society appeared 
to have produced little effect, and in some they had 
been treated with contempt, but the Sub-Committee 
were now employed in collecting evidence, with a 
view to proceedings by indictment against the offend- 
ing parties, Examples, however, were not wholly 
Wanting ofa better spirit. Mr. T. Cubitt had invited 
the Council to see his new furnace chimney, near 
Vauxhall Bridge, in which he had fully succeeded 
im consuming the smoke usually permitted to escape. 
The following letter was also read from a respectable 
firm, members of the Society of Friends :— 

Drug Mills, 7, Cowper Street, Finsbury, 10 mo. 20, 1842. 

Respected friend,—We have received a circular from the 
Committee of the Metropolitan Improvement Society, calling 
our attention to the nuisance occasioned by the smoke from 
our chimney; and may inform thee, as the Secretary of that 
Society, that our attention has been turned to the subject 

r some time, both from interested motives, as well as from 
& wish not to annoy our neighbours; and we have anxiously 
Watched every new invention that has come out of late on 
the subject of the consumption, or rather prevention of 


smoke, of which that by C. W. Williams, of Liverpool, 
appears the most feasible as well as scientific. We may also 
say, in our own vindication, that we have for nine years 
used one of Stanley's patent fire-feeders, by which the quan- 
tity of smoke is much diminished; and being about to erect 
another boiler, we intend adopting the most efficacious 
means to reduce the quantity to a minimum. A Society 
such as yours has long been wanted, and as we find you are 
sending notices to coal consumers generally, we cannot but 
hope it will promote the benefit of the public. 
We remain &e. Srarrorp and GeorGE ALLEN. 

Some anxiety was expressed by members of the 
Committee for the fulfilment of Sir Robert Peel's 
promise to appoint a board to report officially upon 
the whole question of Metropolitan Improvements, 
but the Society could not learn that any steps had 
yet been taken by Government on the subject. 


The second year’s Report of the Musical Antiqua- 
rian Society is satisfactory, both from its conciseness, 
and as recording an increase of prosperity. The 
complement of members is now filled up; the works 
issued during the past twelvemonth have been 
Morley’s ‘ Ballets for five voices,’ edited by Mr. Rim- 
bault, Byrd’s * Cantiones Sacrie,’ edited by Mr. Hors- 
ley, and the * Bonduca’ of Purcell, of which we shall 
have probably more to say. Another sign of progress 
is mentioned in the Report, which we too must notice : 
this is the classification and cataloguing of the musi- 
cal MSS. and books in the Music School, at Oxford, 
recently effected by Mr. Rimbault. So entirely had 
this portion of the college library fallen into neglect, 
that a portion of the books and manuscripts had ab- 
solutely been nailed up out of sight behind a skirting 
board, and were only accidentally discovered. Twenty 
years hence, we venture to predict, such indifference 
to Music, on the part of “ Alma Mater,” will hardly 
exist. At least, it seems like a return to the genial 
old times, when the art formed part of the English 
gentleman’s education, to hear that both at Eton and 
at the Charter House, Mr. Hullah has been called in 
to organize classes, with the fullest concurrence of the 
pupils. Let these things be taken in conjunction 
with the revival of our ancient cathedral music, as 
instanced in the recent performance at Westminster 
Abbey, of the service of Thomas Tallis, on the anni- 
versary of the composer's birthday, and with the in- 
crease on every side of yocal societies, (of which we 
are taking measures to enable us to speak statistically) 
and we think our recent recommendation to the young 
| musicians of England seriously to consider the possi- 
| bilities and prospects of vocal composition, hardly 
| could receive stronger enforcement. 

The opera at Covent Garden is to be presently 

rivalled by the opera at the Princess’s Theatre in 
Oxford Street. We have already mentioned the 
engagements of Madame Garcia as prima donna, and 
Mr. Templeton as tenor: Mr. Weiss is about to 
make his first appearance on the stage as bass: but 
alas! the piece selected for the opening, we are 
informed, is an English version of Donnizetti’s feeble 
music to the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’—The first of 
the performances at the St. James’s Theatre, an- 
nounced last week, took place on Wednesday ; the 
principal attraction being the * Stabat’ of Rossini, 
which was followed by an act of miscellaneous music. 
The recurrence of such meetings as this, and the Con- 
cert noticed last week, point to the formation of some 
regular establishment in which the best features of the 
Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts may be com- 
hined.—Among the last theatrical novelties in Paris 
has been the attempt of Madame Dorval, the high 
priestess of refined melodrama, to rival Rachel in 
classical tragedy. The part of Phedre was selected 
for the occasion, but if we dare trust the lively 
feuilletonist of the Journal des Débats, the powerful 
and pathetic actress failed signally. More success- 
ful has been Boufté at the Gymnase in his new cha- 
racter, which is none other—Heaven save the 
mark !—than our own actor Garrick; who is made 
to occupy himself in benevolently tricking a young 
lady into a proper marriage, by personating sundry 
characters. Surely there is the meagreness of the 
last days of the Drama in such unhappy inventions as 
these. 

The King of Prussia has presented M. Hullmandel, 
the lithographer, with the gold medal of the Fine 
Arts, for his invention of lithotint, the medal being 
accompanied with an autograph letter. And we hear 
from the Prussian capital, that the King has given 
orders for celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first appearance on the Berlin stage, of the celebrated 








actress, Madame Schroeckh, by a special performance 
for her benefit, which will combine some singularities 
in the way of attraction. In the first piece, a drama 
of Iffland’s, Madame Schroeckh will sustain the 
character in which she made her début before the 
public, fifty years ago; and in the second, Schiller’s 
* Death of Wallenstein,’ Fanny Elssler will play, for 
the first time in her life, a speaking part. 

We are informed that the French Scientific 
Congress, before separating at Strasburg, entered 
into a series of resolutions soliciting the attention 
of the government to the following recommendations : 
That government would be pleased to extend greater 
encouragement than it has, hitherto, done to the 
learned societies and literary projectsof the provinces: 
—that, instead of seeking to congregate the most dis- 
tinguished Savans in the capital, it should endeavour 
rather to attach them to the Provincial Academies 
to which they belong, either by augmentation of their 
salaries or by honorary distinctions ;—that the various 
isolated Faculties of France should be collected into 
a certain number of great scientific establishments 
—academies complete—centres of learning—and di- 
vided among the different districts of the kingdom : 
that division of property is beneficial to the country, 
but its subdivison into parcels of less than 10, 15, or 
20 ares (an are is 14 square yards, English) is mis- 
chievous:—that schools of agriculture, carried direct 
into the midst of the husbandmen and labourers, be 
established in all the departments of France, and that 
the same professor be also teacher at the normal 
Agricultural School of each department :—that 
government cause to be prepared agricultural maps, 
based on geological maps, and indicating the limits of 
the various agricultural regions :—that government 
organize the rural police in cantons, so that each 
canton have its commissary and communal officers 
under its own direction:—that government, in its 
regulations for the plantation of the highway-borders, 
| take into consideration the utility of employing fruit- 
trees:_that the bases of competitions in the Fine 
Arts be altered; and the pupils be sent, accord- 
ing to their specialty, into those countries in which 
the particular art studied by each, has most splen- 
dour. 

The French papers announce, with comments of 
regret, the sudden death of a young painter of great 
distinction, M. Clément Boulanger, attached to the 
Scientific Commission which, under the presidency 
of M. Texier, is, just now, engaged in exploring the 
ruins of Magnesia, on the Meander. M. Boulanger 
had studied under M. Ingres; and has fallen a victim, 
at the early age of 36, to brain fever, occasioned by 
the intense heats to which the commission has been 
exposed in directing the excavations on the site of 
the Temple of Diana. The friezes of this temple, 
tich in beautiful sculpture, are the principal objects 
| of the commission; and M. Boulanger had assisted 
| at the extraction of several portions (recovered by 
| powerful machinery from a moist soil, much of it 
| under water), when he was visited by the attack.— 
The same papers lament, too, the loss which litera- 
ture and the arts have sustained in the person of M, 
Edme-F rangois Miel, and in this obituary paragraph, 
we may include another name—that of M, Jovet, 
of Autun, at once an artist and an antiquary. For- 
merly a pupil of David, he was one of those appointed 
by the great painter to the management of his atéelier, 
when exiled into Belgium. Subsequently he re- 
turned to his native town of Autun,—of which he 
was appointed librarian, in 1825; and there his 
career has been, as it were, a provincial copy of that 
of M. Dusommerard in the capital. His museum 
includes a superb collection of engravings of all 
masters, with remarkable MSS. of Holbein, Lucas 
Van Leyden, John of Bruges, Hemlinck, Salvator 
Rosa, Poussin, and Benvenuto Cellini. All that the 
revolution, and the pillage of tourists had left to 
Autun of her ancient splendour, he had collected to- 
gether. But one of the most important of his dis- 
coveries was that of the grand mosaic on which he 
constructed his dwelling. To the preservation of this 
relic, one of the most curious that the soil of Gaul 
has given up, he sacrificed his fortune; it became 
the basis of his collections ; and eight years of his 
life were devoted to its patient restoration. M. Jovet 
has desired to be buried in the midst of his collection 
—thus making the pleasant labour of his life his 





















monument in death, 
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DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are informed, that this esta- 
blishment will be SHORTLY CLOSED for the season, when both 
Pictures, now exhibiting, = VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, and 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, will be removed, and re- 
placed by subjects of great novelty and interest. 





AFFGHANISTAN.—NOW OPEN, PANORAMA, Leicester- 
square, a npreh jive and i ing VIEW OF CABUL, includ- 
ing every object of interest in the city, the Bala Hissar, the river 
Cabul, with a distant view of the Himalaya Mountains and the Pass 
of Khurd Cabul, where the British army was so treachcrously destroyed. 
The whole illustrated by numerous groups and figures descriptive of the 
manners of the Affghanese. The Views ofthe Battle of Waterloo, and 
of Jerusalem, remain open. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Horticutturat Society.—Nov. 2.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq., in the chair. R. Barclay and T. Bridges, 
Esqrs. were elected Fellows. A communication was 
read relative to a new plan of constructing pits for 
the growth of cucumbers, &c., from Mr. Berry.— 
Mention was made of a fine-looking grape, called the 
Royal Albert, from Mr. Brock. The bunch sent 
weighed 2 lb. 20z.; the berries were large, inclining 
to oval, purple, and possessed a fine bloom ; the skin was 
thin, flesh juicy, with a little crispness; scarcely so 
rich as a well-ripened black Hamburgh, but could 
perhaps be grown to equal perfection. ‘The princi- 
pal objects of exhibition were a collection of plants 
from Mrs. Lawrence, amongst them were Aphelandra 
cristata, with six heads of bright scarlet flowers ; 
Erica hyemalis, and the showy Gesnera xebrina. A 
Banksian medal was awarded. T. Brocklehurst, 
Esq. sent a collection of cut Orchidaceous flowers ; 
amongst which were Cattleya labiata, the rich violet 
of the perianth strongly contrasted with the bright 
claret colour of the labellum ; a spike of Saccolabium 
gutlatum ; Bolbophyllum barbigerum, a most singular 
plant, whose flowers are of a deep chocolate colour, 
and of a diminutive size; one part protruding in the 
form of a chin, and bearing a long and finely fea- 
thered beard, which begins wagging upon the slightest 
breath of air passing over it. Miltonia Clowesii, with 
chocolate markings upon a dull yellow ground, the 
central parts of the labellum being of a deep purple, 
gradually passing off into white, towards the margin 
at the first expansion of the flower, but afterwards 
changing to a light salmon colour; and several 
others, A Knightian medal was awarded. C. B. 
Warner, Esq. exhibited a species of Tillandsia, 
pretty on account of the pleasing contrast between 
the scarlet colour of the bracts and the yellow tint 
of the unexpanded flowers ; a certificate was awarded. 
From Sir C. B. Monck were small branches of 
Abies Douglasii, bearing cones, supposed to contain 
perfect seed ; should such be the case, this valuable 
timber tree will in a few years become more abun- 
dant than could otherwise have been the case. The 
letter which accompanied these contained an account 
of some experiments tried upon the brown scale, by 
hanging branches of camomile upon orange trees in- 
fested with that insect. In about a fortnight after the 
camomile was placed upon the plants, the scales 
began to turn black, and dried up. Three well- 
swelled Queen Pine-apples were exhibited by G. 
Nott, Esq., one of which weighed 4 lb, 40z. A 
Banksian medal was awarded. The Duke of Suther- 
land sent a fine specimen of the Otaheite, weighing 
4lb. 1002. A certificate was awarded. G. Crawshay, 
Esq. exhibited six bunches of remarkably fine black 
Hamburgh grapes, grown under glass, without the 
aid of fire heat, for which a Banksian medal was 
awarded. From M. Wilson, Esq., four very good 
bunches of white Muscat grapes, one weighing 2 lb. 
1 oz. ; these were accompanied by a bunch of. the 
white Nice, weighing 4 lb, 3 0z., being about 16 inches 
in length, and as much in width across the shoulders. 
This grape is usually considered of little value, but 
when well grown, and allowed to hang upon the vine 
until thoroughly ripe, at which time the berries are 
of a bright amber colour, it is one of the best kinds 
known. All the bunches sent were from vines planted 
three years ago, pruned on the spur system: the 
Nice had perfected 13 bunches of the size of the one 
sent. The vines are planted on the outside of the 
house (a pine stove), are pruned as early in the 
autumn as the clearing of the fruit, with the perfect 
maturation of the wood, will allow, and withdrawn 
from the heat of the house as soon as the wounds are 
healed. If the fruit remains uncut longer than is 
desirable, the spurs are entirely disbudded, with the 
exception of the bud to which the shoot is headed 


back: the border at the same time receiving a light 
top-dressing of powerful manure ; the fertilizing pro- 
perties of which are carried down to the roots by the 
rain. From the time that forcing is commenced, 
until the grapes are cut, the vines receive no more 
water. A Banksian medal was awarded. From 
J. Williams, Esq., one bunch of white, and another 
of black Grapes, of hybrid origin, grown upon the 
open wall: for out-door grapes they were very good, 
their great merit consisting in their ripening well out 
of doors, during ordinary summers. From G. Wil- 
braham, Esq., was a collection of Pears: the Al- 
thorpe Crassane were fine specimens from a standard ; 
one fruit weighed 12.0z. The Rev. 8. Thornton ex- 
hibited a very large specimen of the Concourzelle, 
weighing 25 Ib. 2 0z.; this fruit bears a great resem- 
blance to the common Vegetable Marrow, and is ex- 
tensively grown for the same purposes in the garden 
of the King of the French ; it was introduced into 
England, and seeds of it distributed by the Horticul- 
tural Society, three or four years ago. The collec- 
tion of Pears and Apples from the Garden was ex- 
tensive ; the best kinds amongst the former being the 
Forelle, which, although not rich, is juicy and melt- 
ing; Althorpe Crassane, from a standard, equal 
in flavour to fruit of the Old Crassane from a wall ; 
Winter Nelig, rather earlier this season than usual, 
but uncommonly good. 





Society or Arts.—Nov. 2.—G. Moore, Esq., 
V.F., in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. J. 
Duncan, on the Manufacture of Cloth by Felting. 
After some preliminary remarks on the nature of the 
felting action in woollen fibre, and the conditions 
necessary for its success, Mr. Duncan proceeded to 
describe the patent machinery, in which the pro- 
cesses of bowing and planking are performed by a 
carding machine, and a machine termed a hardener. 
The bat of wool is formed by means of a travelling 
apron, which receives from the doffer of the card the 
slivers or thin layers of wool, the process being con- 
tinued until theslivers, accumulated one upon another 
throughout the whole length of the apron, are suffi- 
cient in number to give the required substance. The 
bat is then cut and transferred to the hardener, in 
which it is forced through and compressed by a 
series of rollers, the felting action being performed by 
the top rollers, which have a slight alternating mo- 
tion, while the cloth receives heat and moisture from 
perforated steam pipes. After further compression 
in a third machine, immersed in a bath of soap and 
water, the cloth is transferred to the fulling mill, 
and after being beaten a short time, is susceptible of 
the same degrees of finish as a woven cloth. The 
manufacture appears to be peculiarly fitted for car- 
pets, horse-cloths, outer wearing apparel, &c., for 
which purposes Mr. Duncan states that it can be 
manufactured for the mere cost of the oil used in 
preparing the wool for spinning the threads of woven 
cloth of the same description. Mr. Duncan recom- 
mended, as a subject worthy of the attention of the 
Society, the experimental investigation of the treat- 
ment of the sheep (in reference to soil, food, influ- 
ence of climate, &c.) requisite for a uniform high- 
felting wool with strong fibre. In the course of the 
discussion which followed, many facts were stated 
in reference to the felting properties of different 
kinds of wool; it was also stated, that the felted 
cloth is less pervious to water than woven cloth of the 
same substance, which was ascribed to the less per- 
fect capillary conduction of the fibres, supposed to be 
due to the complexity of their direction. The sub- 
ject was illustrated by specimensin the several stages 
of manufacture. Other felted cloths used for piano- 
forte hammers, &c., were exhibited by Mr. R. 
Jones, Numerous presents were laid on the table, 
and several members were elected. 





Zooroaicat Socirty.—Oct. 25.—Professor Owen 
exhibited a specimen of the Pearly Nautilus( Nautilus 
Pompilius) animal and shell, obtained by Captain 
Belcher, R.N., at Amboyna. He alluded to the fact 
of the specimen described by him in 1832 having 
been detached from the shell, which was destroyed 





in its capture, and recapitulated the analogies which 
| had guided him in determining the position in which 
| he had restored the soft parts to the shell, and figured 
| them in situ, in his memoir. Objections had been 
made to this restoration by Mr. Gray, and by Doctors 





Grant and De Bainville, who were led by other 
analogies to believe that the upper or outer lip of 
the shell must have crossed the back of the head, in- 
stead of crossing the opposite side, or funnel, as re. 
presented by Mr. Owen. M. Valenciennes, who had 
subsequently received the soft parts of a nautilus, 
had adopted the position assigned to them by Mr, 
Owen. The present example, in which the animal 
had been restored to its shell in precisely the same 
position in which it was received when recent, 
closely agreed with the description and figure in 
Professor Owen’s work. The involuted spire of the 
shell is covered by the dorsal fold of the mantle, 
and is lodged in the concavity at the back of the 
muscular plate above the head. The funnel rests 
upon the outer wall of the large chamber containing 
the animal. This appears to be the first specimen 
of the Pearly Nautilus in its shell which has reached 
Europe. 


Microscoricat Society.—Oct. 19.—J. S. Bower- 
bank, Esq., in the chair. A paper was read by W, 
B.Carpenter, M.D., “ On the structure of the animal 
basis of the common egg-shell, and of the membrane 
surrounding the albumen.” The author found on ex- 
amining the thin membrane surrounding the albumen 
of the hen’s egg (membrana puiaminis) that it con- 
sisted of several lamina, each lamina being composed 
of interlacing fibres, between which numerous inter- 
spaces are left; on comparing this with a portion of 
egg-shell decalcified by means of dilute acid, both 
presented the same structure, but the laminz were 
more numerous in the latter. He supposes that the 
deposit of calcareous matter takes place in the inter- 
spaces left by the reticulation of the fibres, and con- 
cludes that this fibrous membrane is analogous to 
the chorion of mammalia. A preparation showing the 
identity of the two structures accompanied the paper. 
—<Another paper was read by A. H. Hassall, Esq., 
entitled ‘ An explanation of the cause of the rapid 
decay of many fruits, more especially of those of the 
apple tribe.” After some preliminary observations, 
the author proceeded to state, that on placing a por- 
tion of decayed apple underthe microscope, he observed 
vast numbers of ramified filaments passing in all di- 
rections between and around the cells of the paren- 
chymna of the fruit: these filaments were regarded 
as those of a minute fungus, or fungi, which, by insi- 
nuating themselves between the cells of the pulp of 
the fruit, detached them from their connexions with 
each other, destroyed their vitality, and ultimately 
produced a decomposition of their contents. The 
author then gives his reasons for supposing the fungi 
to be the cause, and not the effect, of the decay ; and 
concludes by describing the several stages of deve- 
lopement of the fungi, and their mode of entrance 
within the fruit. Specimens were exhibited. 





Evecrricat Society.—Oct. 18.—Mr. Phillips re- 
ported the particulars of an accident by lightning 
near St. Austell, when two out of five children, who 
had taken refuge in a toll-house, were killed. The 
point of interest in connexion with this accident, is 
that the flash struck the very low building in which 
the little party had taken refuge, in preference to 
higher buildings in the immediate vicinity.—A trans- 
lation was then read of the commencement of M. 
Becquerel’s researches on the electro-chemical pro- 
perties of simple bodies. With reference to the 
contact theory, M. Becquerel observed, “* When one 
substance acts on another under the influence of 
light, electrical effects are produced, as in all chemi- 
cal re-actions, which effects are manifested so long as 
the influence remains. If it ceases to exist, there is 
no longer any sign of electricity, and nevertheless the 
contact of the newly formed substances with the 
metallic plates still exists, and nothing is changed in 
this circuit.” The secretary announced that W. 
Hawkins, Esq., had a third time endeavoured to ob- 
tain for the Society a livespecimen of the Gymnotus, 
but had failed. The animal had not survived the 
voyage. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, r.. 
Mox. Entomological Society, 8. 
Tvkrs. Zoological Society, 4 p.8.—Scientific Business. 
—_ Meteorological Society, 8. 
Wen. Literary Fund, 3. F 
— Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Sylvester ‘On Improvements im 
Chimneys and Flues.’—Dr. Atkins‘ On a Means of Prevent- 
ing the Deposition of Soot in Chimneys,’ 
Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture, 
Astronomical Society. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

vening, November 7, Her Majesty's Servants will perform 
On Monday cal Traged of KING JOHN, from the Text of Shaks- 
. King John, Mr. Macready; Salisbury, Mr. Elton; Hubert, 
r. ps; Faulconbridge, Mr. Anderson; Lady Constance, Miss 
Hicien Faucit. With the New Farce of THE ETON BOY. Cupt. 
Popham, Mr. C. Mathews; Dabster, Mr. Keeley; Fanny, Mrs. 

Stirling ; and THE ATTIC STORY. * 7 

Tuesday, in consequence of the preparation of KING ARTHUR, 
there Will be no Performance. 

Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT, from the Text of Shakspeare. 
Jaques, Mr. Macready; First Lord, Mr. Elton; Second Lord, Mr. 
H. Phillips ; Amiens, Mr. Allen; Rosalind, Mrs. Nisbett ; Celia, Mrs. 
Stirling; Audrey, Mrs. Keeley. 

y,a PLAY eee. 

Friday, KING JOHN. 

Drvden’s Dramatic Opera of KING ARTHUR, Composed by Pur- 
cell, will be very soon pore: the Principal Characters by Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Alien, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Stretton, Mr. Graham, 
Mr. G. Bennett, Mr. J. Reeves, Mr. Redfearn, Mr. S. Jones, Mrs. 


Nisbett, Miss Romer, Madame Vestris, Miss P. Horton, Mrs Serle, 
&e. 





SAINT JAMES’S THEATRE. 
GRAND PUBLIC CONCERTS.—The SECOND CONCERT 
ace on Friday Evening, N b 1; at 
lock, when will be performed b pg eer 8 MOUNT OF 
nese egg Sanalt Aart 








he Band and Chorus consist of 140 Performers.— Public Boxes 4s. ; 
Pit 2. 6d. ; Gallery 1s. 6d.; Pit Stalls 6s.; Gallery ditto, 2s.6d.; Pri- 
vate Boxes, 1. 11s. 6d. and 2/, 2s.—Places may be taken at the Box- 
Office on Thursday and Friday from 11 till 5. 

F. Hill, Hon. Sec., 28 Regent Street. 





Covent GarpDEN.—The English version of Cima- 
rosa’s evergreen ‘Matrimonio,’ given on Tuesday 
evening, was entirely successful. The large audience 
collected by the ement may be received as 
a proof that an opera, relying for its interest on music 
alone, can yet be welcome; a hint and encouragement 
valuable to managers, dramatists, and composers ; 
while the hearty congratulations given, as the cur- 
tain fell, to the artists upon whom the burden of the 
evening lay, is another testimony to the progress 
made by our operatic actors; for the old inanimate 
practice of singing like statues, would have destroyed 
—especially on the stage of Covent Garden—scenes 
so scantily peopled as those of ‘ The Secret Marriage.’ 
All parties were clever and careful ; but the novelty 
to the town is Mrs. A. Shaw’s comic performance, and 
this, therefore, must be singled out as remarkable for 
its delicate humour—it was full of meaning, but 
without exaggeration or extravagance. The encores 
were numerous; comprising the incomparable terzet‘o, 
—Fidalma’s rondo, * I’m free as the air,’—an intro- 
duced melody of Paisiello’s, given to Miss Kemble, 
in place of the scena by Cimarosa, which is now 
always omitted,—and the séretto of the buffo duet be- 
tween Messrs. Lefer and Giubelei,—the whole of 
which went off with the utmost spirit. The cos- 
tumes, belonging to 

The tea-cup times of hood and hoop, 
And when the patch was worn, 
were becoming. 

Mr. Mark Lemon's sketch of ‘The Turf,’ has also 
gained a success quite equal to its deserts. Clovis Cul- 
pepper, a ci-devant grocer, ambitiousto “sink theshop,” 
isinitiated into the mysteries of “ the turf” by a con- 
descending Captain, and his obliging friend, a Che- 
valier d’Industrie, under whose guidance Clovis 
makes his book, and finds himself a loser of 6,000/. 
on the Derby to his new friends, having backed 
the favourite, who is drugged. Bartley as Clovis 
Culpepper is a walking advertisement of a “ sporting 
suit complete ;” Mr. Walter Lacy a dashing “ Captain 
Rook,” and Mr. Wigan enacts a Frenchman with 
the national accent and aspect of the Parisian 
gambler. Very genuine is Mrs. Humby as Mrs. 
Culpepper, who owns she is vulgar, and likes the 
Briggses because they're vulgar; and Harley as the 
gtocer’s Shopman turned groom, wearing the apron 
and sleeves, and wishing to be back in Barbican, is 
diverting. 

Drury Lane.—The ‘ Eton Boy’ is no boy at all, 
but Mrs, Stirling in a suit of pepper and salt, more like 
the dress of a workhouse boy than a sportsman, 
which she assumes to be, and Eton has nothing to do 
with the matter. The fun of the farce, therefore, is of 
avery different kind from what might be anticipated. 
However, the laughter was abundant, for Keeley is 
the dupe of Mrs. Stirling and Charles Mathews in 
disguise. The latter makes a capital grenadier in 
petticoats, and Mrs. Stirling describes ‘the joys of 
shooting’ with great gusto. 

‘The Duenna,’ which was announced for Tuesday 
last, was postponed till to-night, and Congreve’s 
ae for Love’ is consequently delayed till next 

Y. 











MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 17.—Papers 
were read “On the Diffraction of Sound,” by M. 


Cauchy; “On the Manufacture of Sugar,” by M. | 


Peligot.— Oct. 24.—* On the Means of Improving the 
Resourcesof the French Peasantry,” by M.deRomancet. 
The means suggested are a sort of joint stock cheese 
manufactory, after the Swiss fashion. In Switzer- 
land, it was said, until of late, the making of Gruyére 
cheese was limited to a few wealthy persons; for as 
it was necessary, for the quality of the article, that 
the cheese should be very large, and that the milk 
should be coagulated on the day of its being taken 
from the cow, it was only by keeping a very large 
number of cows that the manufacture of Gruyére 
cheese could be carriedon. ‘The owner of one, two, 
or three cows, was, therefore, unable to profit by the 
demand for this particular kind of cheese in foreign 
countries. At length, however, an ingenious mode 
of enabling the poor peasantry to compete with the 
more wealthy was hit upon. It was proposed to 
establish a cheese-dairy, to keep an account of the 
quantity of milk delivered by each person, and to 
apportion the profits arising from the sale of the 
cheese, to the different contributors, according to the 
amount of their contributions. ‘The idea was carried 
into execution, and has become general in Switzer- 
land; and M. de Romanet proposes that the plan 
should be tried in France.—M. Dumas read a paper 
on the food of herbivorous animals. M. Dumas 
states that he has ascertained that the quantity of fat 
in animals in a healthy state, does not depend on 
some peculiar process in the digestion, but upon the 
quantity of fatty matter contained in the food that 
is eaten ; and he gives an account of several practical 
experiments. He begins by stating, that on an ana- 
lysis of hay and maize, or indian corn, he found the 
former yield two per cent. of fatty matter, and the 
latter nine per cent. Herbivorous animals, says M. 
Dumas, always make less fat than the amount of 
the fat contained in their food, but the milch cow 
furnishes a larger quantity than any other animal, 
and the quantity of butter that she supplies, would, 
if weighed, be found equivalent to that contained in 
her food. 


Comet discovered._M. Laugier, Astronomer at 
the Paris Observatory, discovered, on the 28th of 
October at seven in the evening, in the constellation 
of the Dragon, a telescopic comet, extremely faint, 
and without any appearance of tail. At ten minutes 
after ten at night, Paris mean time, its right ascension 
was 16 hours 41 minutes, and its northern declina- 
tion 68 degrees and 44 minutes, The right ascension, 
in 6 hours, increased by 3 minutes and 34 seconds ; 
and the declination diminished 20 minutes in the 
same interval of time. 


State of the Crops.—In the Journal de Saint-Etienne, 
we find an account of a branch of industry, and a 
class of commercial travellers, which has been but 
slightly noticed by the travellers in Normandy and 
Brittany, the principal scene of their operations :— 
“ A correspondent from Roanne informs us, that the 
commercial travellers in hair have just made a de- 
scent upon. several villages of the arrondissement, 
where they have commenced getting in their harvest, 
of the fair and the brown, upon the usual terms of 
transactions in their line—viz., that the gentlemen- 
travellers-in-hair give to the women and girls who 
consent to pass under their scissors, neck or pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and other articles of the kind, in ex- 
change for their tresses. ‘The writer does not say if 
the year’s crop has been a good one. Certain, how- 
ever, it is that this species of trade long confined to 
parts of Normandy, Brittany, and Auvergne, is ex- 
tending itself to the South. Statistics, that science 
which catalogues and counts all things, even the hairs 
of the head, have calculated that the annual crop of 
this article furnishes, on the average, a mass weighing 
two hundred thousand pounds, The hair is bought 
on the head, at the rate of about five francs per 
pound. Itis then sent to Paris; where it is sold, at 
ten francs, to the dressers,—and, by them, sold again, 
according to the more or less of skill employed in its 
preparation, at from thirty to forty francs. A wig, 
whose price is twenty-five francs, consumes but three 
ounces of hair, and of this the original price is 
one franc,” 


|  Chodruc-Duclos.—The death of this man, so well 
| known to all frequenters of the Palais Royal, has 
' been announced in the daily papers; but the follow- 
ing, from the Paris Encyclopediana, may amuse :— 
“ Paris has just lost one of its wonders, the Palais 
| Royal one of its ornaments, little children their bug- 
| a-boo, and provincials an object of great curiosity, 
Chodruc-Duclos is no more. Had he, or had he 
not, a fortune of 50,000 fr. a-year? I have heard 
that he had it, and that he kept it concealed in an 
old stocking. I never believed it; but he who told 
me so, would have been very sorry to hear it was not 
true, because it would have made Chodruc-Duclos a 
much less original character. I respect this opinion ; 
| but, in the meantime, will give mine. Chodruc- 
Duclos, whose origin I know not, was born in Bor- 
deaux, and attracted attention there as a fashionable 
during the reign of Napoleon. He dined with M. de 
Martignac, supped with M. de Peyronnet, and fought 
every one who looked askance at him. The Resto- 
ration surprised him in the midst of these agreeable 
pastimes. He was at the theatre of Bordeaux, in 
1814, the night that M. de Martignac caused a 
wretched vaudeville to be played in honour of Wel- 
lington and King George. His friends led the royal- 
ist reaction, and he led the malcontents, All were 
recompensed save Chodruc-Duclos, There is a mo- 
ment in revolutions, when the lowest citizen can pre- 
tend to anything, and become at once the greatest of 
men. Clever are those who know how to seize the 
moment, and become colonels, prefects, generals, 
counsellors of state, &c, Chodruc-Duclos aimed at 
being a colonel of gendarmes : he was offered the rank 
of chef d’escadron ; he refused ; the m t > 
and he was without a place; and, at last, he was 
offered theappoiutment of simple gendarme. Heagain 
refused, expecting an opportunity which his friends 
told him was near at hand. Several years thus 
passed. In 1820 the liberal conspiracy was tried by 
the Chamber of Peers. M. de Peyronnet, procureur- 
général at Bourges, was chosen to carry on the acer- 
sation. This was a new vista open to M. de Pey- 
ronnet and his friends. Chodruc-Duclos hastened to 
Paris. M. de Peyronnet showed great zeal in this 
trial; nevertheless he did not meet with all the suc- 
cess he desired. ‘The Chamber of Peers did not 
listen to him with great favour. Several lawyers, 
moral accomplices of the accused, took him up at 
every word, and sometimes with the approbation of 
the court. The witnesses themselves parried his 
attacks; and Colonel Fabvier being called before the 
court in that quality, gave a severe lesson to De 
Peyronnet. Chodruc-Duclos, who then had a new 
coat, challenged the Colonel immediately after the 
sitting of the court; they fought, and the Colonel 
was slightly wounded. He thought he had again 
deserved all that he had coveted six years before. I 
remember seeing him at the Café Valois, surrounded, 
complimented, and treated by the fanatics of that 
defunct royalist establishment. But he had no other 
recompense for, his devotion, His friends were too 
much taken up with themselves to think of him. M. 
de Peyronnet became Garde des Sceaux a year after 
the duel. Then the poor maniac, disappointed in his 
hopes, resolved to fall into misery, in order to shame 
those who abandoned him. Of all his clothes he 
kept but a blue coat, which all Paris has seen chang- 
ing by degrees to violet, thence to rusty grey, and 
from that to a dirty black. In 1830 he still wore 
the remains of this coat, which was kept together by 
means of twine. Since then he has been a little 
better dressed, but I would not recommend any one 
to his tailor, Was Chodruc-Duclos possessed of wit? 
I know not. All I can say is, that his wit had fol- 
lowed his fortune, and that his bons mots were no 
better than his clothes. He spoke little: the reason 
of this might have been, that those who gave him 
alms withdrew as fast as possible from the poor devil 
who asked them. The Palais Royal was to him a 
vast cobweb, of which he knew all the lines, circles, 
and tangents. He saw from one end of it to the 
other those he wished to render his tributaries, and 
he calculated the circuit and the turns he should 
make in order to fall upon them of a sudden. His 
word was—‘Send me a little money, I want to take 
a bouillon!’ It has already been related, that during 
the Three Days of July, seeing a man loading his 
gun, he took it from him, fired at a Swiss guard, and 
shot him, Then turning to the man, he returned 
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him the gun, saying—‘ That’s the way to make use 
of the musket; I return it to you, being not precisely 
a. liberal myself ;—or, in the original language,— 
* Voila la maniére de s’en servir; je vous le rends, 
parceque ce n’est pas mon opinion,’ This anecdote, 
true or not, depicts well enough the position and 
character of this well-bred Lazzarone, indifferent to 
all that then excited the crowd, but still excelling 
in those feats of arms that had once distinguished 
him.” 


The Marquisof Wellesley’ s Epitaph.—The following 
Latin lines were written by Lord Wellesley for his 
own epitaph, and given to Dr. Goodall, Provost of 
Eton College :— 

Titulum proprio sepuichro inscribendum. 

Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 

In gremium redeo, serus, Etona, tuum : 

Magna sequi, et summe minari culmina fame, 

Et purum antique lucis adire jubar, 

Auspice te didici, puer; atque in limine vite 

Ingenuas vere laudis amare vias. 

“Siqua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 

Auxerit, aut siquis nobilitaret honos, 

Muneris, Alma, tui est: altrix da terra sepulchrum, 

Supremam lacrymam da! memoreimque mei! 
Kingston-house, Jan. 5, 1842. WELLESLEY. 


Translated. 


Thro’ life on fortune’s varied waters cast, 

To Eton’s bosom I return at last— 

By her in childhood taught the steep to climb 

Of lofty fame—to search the ‘‘ olden time”— 
And—led by virtue’s pure and fostering rays, 

To track the ascending path of well-earned praise. 

If glory’s beams have played around my name, 

And made me soar aloft on wings of fame— 

Nurse of my youth! the praise be wholly thine! 

The peaceful nook of earth and parting tear be mine! 


To Corresponpents.—R. J. L.—P.—A Young Artist— 
W. R. LL—M. J. J.—R.—received. 
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undertaken daring 1842. 
*s* The * Companion to the Almanac’ has now been published 
tixteen years; and the Series comprises a mass of Infurmation, 


London; CHARLES KNIGHT & CO, 22, Ludgate-street. 


Scientific, Chronological, and Statistical, which for popular re- 
ference cannot be found in any other work. The permanent 
value of this publication may be estimated from the circum- 
stance that the demand is so mec oe yo that reprints of the several 
parts have been repeatedly called for. The work is constantly 
referred to as an authority ; and it is almost indispensable to 
professional and commercial men, as well as of the highest in- 
terest to the general reader. 

‘The work may be had bound io Cloth, in Eight Volumes, price 
2/. 8s., or any volume separately, price 6s. Acomplete Index to 
the whole Series, in one volume, will also be published shortly. 


THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
SHEET ALMANAC, containing a complete List of the Unions, 
the Names of the Chairmen of the Boards of Guardians and 
Clerks, with an Abstract of the more Important Points of the 


various Acts of Parliament, and a variety of other Information. 
Price 1s. 6d. 





r 

emer BARRY & SON still con- 

tinue to ENCRAVE the CREST on visiting cards in their 
first-rate style for 6s.; withuut the crest, 2s. 6d¢.; aud 100 cards, 
2s. €d,: also every description of elegant engraving. Specimens 
of the above may be selected from a large and fashionable assort- 
ment, at their warehouse, 122, Bishopsgate-street Within. or sent 
vn application any distance free of expense. Superti ne letter- 
papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., 18s., 178., lds. 6d., 12s., and 8s. per ream ; 
note ditto, Ias., I6s.. 12s., 8s, és., and 45. per ream. Either o' 
the above papers ee be stumped. with crest, coronet, or initials, 
for the additional charge of 10s. per Team, Messrs. B. hy 
finding the die, and wafers from it at 7s. per thousand. Their 
stock of inkstands embraces nearly every description made, 
whether for the drawing-room, library, or counting-house ; 
fancy note-paper and envelopes, suitable for invitations, com- 
plimentary notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from the antique, 
diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, bibles and prayers 
richly gilt, Mordan's gold and silver pencil-cases, elegant pen- 
holders, toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, card-cases, 
pocket-books, and every description of useful stationery, with 

re — anc d sees at Government prices. 








USEI QUEEN'S DRAWING ROOMS, LEVEES, &e. 
| all Cr WELY E NEW PERFUMES, 


- Hedyoomia, or Persian Es-, 6. Extract Lavender. 
e 7. Royal Essence. 
ROYAL! 8. 
i) 
ri 








2. Prine e of Wales’ Essence Sweet Pea. 
1OLET PERFUME, ez- 9, Essence Sweet Brier. 
pinta he the flowers, | 10. Essence Honey Suckle. 
3. Extract of Verbena. }ah Regence of the Lily of the 
4. Extract Spring Flowers. 
5. Bouquet vi ‘Arabie. li. E Metre t Or Roses. 
ROBERT BEST EDE, 
Perfumer by Aggeletment to the Quee 
Manufactory, Dorking. Wholesale and Export vAgent, R. FE. 
Dear, 89, Bishopsgate Within. Retail West End Depdt, 130, 
Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 
ATENT LEVER TRUSSES for RU PTU RES, 
the simplest and most effective mechanical contrivances 
ever invented for the support and cure of visceral protrusions of 
all kinds; confined to o lisbt elastic pad and an attached oar 
and not more cumbersome than the simplest form of band 
the full advantages without any of the inconveniences of t 
ordinary steel trusses are derivable from their use. In their 
close application to the body they cannot be detected on the 
»erson of the wearer. To he had of the patentee’s agent, Mr. 
Nhite, Chemist, 228, Piccadilly. A descriptive Circular, with 
drawings. will he s se sent to any part of the King dom. 


1" " 
Tw ENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridze’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
Ihave many more bespoke. only waiting for a further supply, 
which | hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had littie or no hair for 
twenty years: he bad tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; aud after using it according to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair Wey: and he 
has now as fine a head of hair as “ied person in Whitb: 
ours, &c. Joun Kitvineton, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, ” Westmoreland-buildings, 
iderszate-street, London. 

OLDRIDGE'S BALM prevents the bair tarning grey, produces 
a heautiful curl. frees it from scurf. and stops it — ~~ « 
a few natin 8 “> rally restore it again. Price 6d., 
lls. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLD DOE'S 
BALM of ‘ ‘OLUMBIA. 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Ti AFFLICTED with ERUPTIONS on the 

SKIN, whether arising from scurvy, surfeit, or otherwise, 

ay confidently obtain relief by making apolicars ation of DOWN- 
ARD'S OINTMENT, Many thousands have been perfectly 
cured 4 it, and certificates may be inspected and Ointment 
obtained, at 11, Little Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, and of 
his numerons agents in town and country. Applications by post 
promptly attended to. 























RESERVATION OF HEALTH. — The ex- 


traordinary increase in the number of Patent Medicines 
renders it necessary to direct the attention of Families and 
luvalids to a re medy to which they may have recourse with 
benefit andsafety. Foremost among those which are recom- 
mended for their eflicaey and ey of composition stand 

NORTON'’S CAMOMILE PILLS, a Medicine which, for some 
years, has deservedly enjoyed extensive popularity.—For Indi- 
gestion, Bilious, Liver, and all Stomach Complaints, these Pills 
ure invaluable; they are purely vegetable, being extracted 
from Camomile Flowers by a peculiar process. On account of 
their volatile properties, the »y are sold in BorTLes at Is. 14d. 
and 2s. 4d., the larger Bottle containing a quantity equal to 
three small ones, and may be had of any respec table Medicine 
rchasers should ask particularly for *‘NorTon’s 

and not on any account be persuaded to 












buy an imitation. 


UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medic “al men to be the best (as it is the original) of 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and compositio 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacope as. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin. and 
a!l entaneous disease +; also has been found extremely useful i in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and alter an im- 
proper use of mercury 
Prepared and esta in pint bottles, 29s.; half-pints, 10s.; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6¢., by Thomas Butler, © hemist, 4, ¢ Nonnallio, 
corner of St. Paul's. Roeaee ;.and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Ox ford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo-place, opposite the Post Office. Edinburgh; or, by order, 
through any other respectable Druggist. 
ay No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. No connexion with 
any other establishment of the inant name. 
SIMCO'S CHYMICAL ESSENCE of LIN- 
SEED, is an invaluable remedy for Couzhs, Colds, Influenza, 
tio: aurseness, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption, price Is. 14d. 
and 2y. 9d. per bottle. From time immemorial linseed has been 
proverbial fur its virtues in the cure of coughs and colds, but 
previous to the discovery of the present Chymical Essence it 
was merely used in the form of tea, and its benefit comparatively 
limited. This essence coutains all the medicinal properties of 
linseed in a highly concentrated furm, combined with other 
medicinals and h le wonucang the most certain remedy for 
coughs yet disc: covered. Children’s coughs, as well as recent ones 
in adults, will be removed by afew doses of Simco's Essence of 
Linseed, (frequently by the first); old standing chronic coughs 
may require perseverance, but they ultimately “ ld ¢ its cura- 
tive powers. Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been 


























able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit, and 








others suffering from influenza have been speedily cure’ by this 
| Sold by all respectable ‘Medicine Vende; 


valuable medicine. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 


[Nov.5 








“In 2 vols. 8vo. with a nearly 500 Woodcuts, . price il. ‘108. cloth 
‘ds, the 3rd edition 
D>; ROGET’ ‘S BRIDGEWATER TREA- 
TISE, on Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





ols. 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d., 2nd edition, 
M 


ROFESSOR SMYTH’S LECTURES on the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
William Pickering, London ; and J. & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


Jred 





ds of Two H 





Now ready, in imp. 8vo. price 25s. wit abe Py 
Engravings, Vol. 


HE CASTLES and ABBEYS of ENGLAND. 
By Dr. BEATTIE. 
Tilt r4 Bogue, (eT 
in the “a COLL demy 8vo. price 12s. clot 


OL. VI. of COLLIER’S SILAK ESPEARE, 

e Text meal from an entirely New Collation of the 

Old Batten, with their verious readings, Notes, a Life of the 
Poet, and a History of the Ea English Drama. 

‘o be completed in Eight ~ umes. The type is the largest 
and handsomest used for twenty years for any edition of the 
works. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-laue. 

Livy. 
NEW EDITION, WITH VARIOUS READINGS. 
Just published, complete, i ms 3 thick vols. 8vo. price LU. Is. 6d. 
oards, 

IVY, from the Tex'r of DrakENnBORCH, with 

Cc REVIE R’S NOTES: a New Edition; to which are added 
the veriene Readings of Gronovius, Crevier, Kreyssig, and 
Bekker. With a copious Index of Matters. 

. London: Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Coy Duncan & 
3 ee Ma 1 & Co. en .H. Parker. 
plished L this day, pric: 

NGLISH. ‘PATEN rs; = ay ‘a “Teegister of all 

those granted in the Arts, Manufactures, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, &c. in 1841; with copious Index, and an Account of 
the New Registration Act for Designs on Articles of Manufac- 
ture. By ANDREW PRITC HARD, M.R.I. 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
FOR FRENCH CLASSES. 
Just rae ee i bound, a New BReU of 

COT’ FRENCH RECUEIL, 

arefally Revised and Corrected. 

By iH. corNil. LON, Teacher of the French Languag e. 

Bell & Bradfute, and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Longman & 
Co., D Dunean & Maleolm, _and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


COOKE TAYLOR, M.R.A,S. 




















BY DR, W. : 
Now ready, 
POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, 


from the earliest times down to the present date; in- 
cluding the History of British Intercourse with China, and the 
Insular Possessions of England in a Kastern Seas ; with a full 
Chronological and Analytical Inde 
COOKE TAYLOR, “of Trinity College, 3 Dublin. 
n one c iosely- printed my ys o. volume, 
London: J, Madden & Co. 38, Leadenbe od gy 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S CHARGES IN 1312. 
0 


__ Now reaty, 
HE Seoond Edition of the CHARGE to the 
RGY, wSrtivered at his Lordship’s SECOND VISI- 
“TATION Aree SE, in § Pomtemte r, and of the CHARGE 
to the CANDIDA’ its. for ‘ORD! TION (upon the Obligation 
of the Clerzy in PREACHING the WORD of GOD), delivered 
in Lent. Price ls. 6d.e 
Rivingtons, St. = * ‘C harchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
a 8vo. price 1 


fs. 
IGHTS and THOUGH: [Ss in FOREIGN 
KJ. CHURCHES and among FOREIGN PEOPLES. Book I. 
Paris and Avignon—II. Cisalpine Gaul—III. ‘The Adriatic and 


exean, 
e Rev. FREDERICK W. FABER, 
Fellow of  Gniversity College, Oxford; Auth ar of* } ie Cherwell 
ater-Lily and other Poem 
Rivingtons, St. r: wt s ‘: hurchyard, ae Waterloo- place. 


. 8vo. price 1 

HE CHURCHMAN: Ss YEAR; or, Liturgical 

Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ Days. and the Lives 
of the Apostles; with an Explanation of every Epistle, Gospel, 
and First Lesson. 
By GEO. FYLER TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinatons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 


























In 2 vols. 12mo. price 16s. (dedicated, by permission, to his 
Grac e the Archbishop of Canterbury,) 
COMMENT on the EPISTLES and GOS- 
PELS for the Punters —— Year, and the Great Holy- 
integded or amily tte 
By THUR INKY SKENNEY, D.D. 
ie tor of St. Olave's, Southwark. 

This Work, which is partly an adaptation to the present time, 
of the celebrated Commentary by Dean Stanhope, by printed 
uniformly with Dr. James's ‘Comment on the Collects.” 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Mateisutace. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. PALMER’S TREATISE ON 
THE CHURCH. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. price 1. 1s. (dedicated, by permission, to the 

Archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh), the 3rd edition, 


ATR aA: en 
ATISI 0 on the CHURCH of CHRIST. 


Devigoed chiefly for the, Use o ee Theology. 
the Rev. WILLIAM PAL} M.A 

Of, Worcester College, one “Aste ne He, BLA. Liturgice.’ 

* The chief design of this Work is to supply some answer 
to the assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not 
bound to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever; or 
that if they are, they must, in conceatency, accept Romanism 
with all its claims and errors.""—lrefue 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chure rr and W aterloo-place, 


NEW WORK ON BEES. 
In small 8vo. (with numerous Engravings on Wood), price 12s. 
Y BEE BOO K, 


days. 











By the Rev. W. C: COTTON, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxon. ; and Chaplain’ to the Lord 
ishop of New Zealan 
Rivingtons, St. Pau!" s Churchyard, and ‘Waterloo- place. 
Just t published, by the same Author, 

Letters to Cottagers. (With 
e—2. Village School. rt I, (To 
School ct exitdven. )—3. Ville e Schee.. Part Il. (To Parents — 
Part II}. (To School-masters and School- 


a and a 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK, 
ready, fcap. 8vo. with Frontispiece. 5: 


ARGARET DAVIDSON, her LIFE and 


AINS. 

B WASHING TON IRVING, Author of ‘ The Sketch Book.’ 
here are many instances of precocity of intellect on reco 
but none so remarkable as Margaret Davidson. Her Life i is 
beyond all question one of the most singular and interesting 
pieces of yo 3 history ever penned; and Mr. Irving, by the 
simple and touching eloquence with which he has treated his 
materials, has composed a most sweet and engaging little bio- 


graphy." a 
Tilt & Bogue, Fieet-street. 
Just published, the 2nd edition, with additions, price 6s. 6d. 


gilt edges, 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE 
FLOWER GARDEN 
Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants usually grown in Gardens and Shrubberies: with full 
directions for their a 


44, rs. LOUDON, 
London: published by William Smith, 113. Fleet-street- 
Just published, in 1 nee ee. with upwards of 330 Engravings, 


HE SUBURBAN. HORTICULTURIST; or, 

an Attempt to Teach the Science of Harticalture, and the 
Management of the Fruit, Kitchen, and Forcing Garden, to 
Persons who have had no previous Knowledge or Experience in 


these aati, <i 19 

iss LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S 
London: Wi 4 Cue 13, Bt? Fraser & Co. 
Edinburgh; Carey “o- Publ 


UNDAY | READINGS 1 for ‘the "FAMILY and 
the By the Rev. J. NORMAN PEARSON, M.A., 

wey mx x District Church Tunbridge W: 

J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, ‘connate 3 Albany,) 

= ay A of Recent Publications may be had on appli- 

ca le 














BAMPTON ,ecseae, 1842, 


HRIST as PROPHE ET, PRIEST, AND 
KING. A Vindication af jhe Chureh of England, from 
‘Theological Nov Ming boing te ee Lecture for 1812. 
By the Rev. JAMES GARBETT, M.A. Professor of Poetry. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 137, Piccadilly (opposite the 
Albany). “Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


~~ “"'Phis day is published, in roan tuck, gilt edges. price 6s, 
Ai the Yes ENGINEER'S POCK ET. BOOK, 
for the Year 1813; with an Almanack, Diary, the House 
information: British and 
Foreign Weights 1 and Measures; Tables of Squares and Cubes, 
and Square and Cube Roots; Mensuration of Surfaces and 
Solids; Tables of Areas, Circumferences, Segments, and Zones 
of Circles; Mechanical Powers; ‘loothed heels; Wind and 
Water-mills; Steam-engines, Stationary and_ Locomotive; 
Paddle-wheels and Propellers; Hydraulics, Heat, Artificial 
t fond Strength and Weight of Materials; &c. &c. 
~——\ published by Simpkin, 1 & Co, Stati . 
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7 day is published, pee ~ neh a, Pree 0s, 6d., the 
fi E RECREATIONS. ‘of “CHRIST OPHER 


Contents. 
1. Christopher in his Aviary. 
2. Dr. Kitchiner 
. Soliloquy on the Seasons. 
. A few words on ‘Thomson. 
5. The Snowball Bicker of Pedmount. 
6. Christmas Dreams. 
7. Our Winter Quarters. 
8. ay ol = Grasmere. 


=o 


“En 
Willis Biack ocd & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
London. 


WORKS BY 





THE AUTHOR OF THE 


‘ FAIRY BOWER.’ 
Louma: or, THE BRIDE, 6s. (Just pub- 
2. The Fairy Bower. 2nd edition. 6s. 
= The Lost Brooch, 2vols. 10s. 6d. 


4. Bessie Gray. 1s. 
Robert Marshall—The Stanley Ghost—The Old 


Bridge. 4d. each. 
ete ae London : J. Burnes. 


Parts 1, pas | il. Ay ag folio, containing 
3 Plates, price 32 
ISTORIES of NOBLE “BRI TISH FAMI- 
LIES, With Biographical Notices of the most distin- 
guished Individuals in each, jHustrated by their Armorial Bear- 
ings emblazoned, Portraits, Monuments, Seals, &c. Compiled 


and edite 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, E 
*,* This is one of the most splendid Wokest ot "Family History 
produced i in this country, and will be found of great interest to 
the Historian, ‘Yopographer. and Genealogist. It is on the same 
principle as the celebrated Work by Count Litta, of the Families 
0 





This day is peblished, 


al 
Witham Pickering, Publisher, M7, Piccadilly ; T. Stevenson, 
Ediaburgh ; and Curry & Co. Dublin. 
JUST PUBLISHED, ‘THE NEW VOLUME OF THE 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
With a Map, &e., 5s. bound in cloth, 
OLYNESIA: or, an Historical Account of the 
Evincipal Islands in the South Sea, inciuding NEW 
take ALAND; the Introduction of Christianity; and the aoa 
dthe Inbabitants in regard to Civilisation, C ommerc 
and the A By the pisht, ne wi. RU SSELL, 
j LD. and D.C... (of St. John’s College, Oxford). 
Olive r & Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Hirsiail « Co. London. 
In? re sD ‘sO OF 10s. 
NHRONIC ENGLAND. 
A NEW. > mY HISTORY. 
y GEORGE RAYMOND, 

Being a clear om Zomprehensive view of the English Annals, 
from the Conquest to the Accession of William 1V.—in the form 
of, verse— with copious Notes. 

“The volume is altogether one of the most genial pleasure- 
bepha | for the young we have ever seen.’ 

“This book combines the charm of saveley with the familiar 
ak of the oldest truths. It is an excellent versification of our 
English ogee’ & from Norman William to the Fourth of that 
name.” — Era 

“The book shou ild be at once received into ainate, as the 

















Mary Thompson’s Cottage Walls. Price 6d. 
each ; or 5s, per dozen. 


S} PLENDI D MUSICAL ANNUAL_The 
MUSICAL BIJOU for 1843, soutien. an unrivalled selec. 
tion of upwards of 120 Coateasions, embellished with [1] 
tions in the gorgeous style of Francis I., executed in old and 
colours in a style of matchless beauty and splendour. Pr; = 
* As an ornament for the boudoir or salon, no Annual jn this 
or any other country can be found so original and valuable ; 
its contents, so gorgeously splendid in its decorations, and “4 
eminently desery ne the patronage of the musical public.” 
D'Almaine & Co. 20, Soho-square, 





wee CT 
Just published, gutee Raed 6d., with uminated Title printed in 


son, ‘sreen, 

ULCHER'S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
BOOK, and Poetical Miscellany, for 1843; embelli lished 

with Steel Engravi ings. and containing Orizinal Poetry by JAMES 

ee ERNARD BARTON, and other Popular 


S Neat band qonzeniont. and pretty as ever.” — Literary G, 
Sudbury: G. W. Fu Pondon: Sut y pan 
& Co., and Peacock & eS a 
ust published, 
LIVER and BO Y D'S THREEPENNY 
ALMANAC for 1843.—72 closely printed pages. 

The Publishers having made every exertion to ensure accu- 
racy in the various departments of this Work, and to give the 
most recent information on all matters of importance, including 
a succinct abridgment of the Income Tax Act, they flatter them- 
selves that it will continue to merit the unqualified appro 
which has been so cordially bestowed upon its predecessors, 
me by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, and all other Book- 
sel 














blished, p 
ADaMs’ LATIN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A bee ita eee pPaviced. 


bel ne x of the Mistery of me ites School of ‘Tdiabersh. 
radtu e, im burgh an 
colm, and Simpkin, Marshall k Co. London. - sabsaihes 3-0 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., a New Edition of 
YMOCK’S OVID, bys "English Notes, and a 
ious Index of Proper Names. 


ny FP Bradfute, and Oliver & Boyd. London: 








whom ma 
1. Dymock’s Coat, with Notes and Index. 4s. bid. 
2. Virgil, ditto, 3s. 6d. bd. 
3. Latin Rudiments. 12mo. 2s. bound, 








Livy, First Five Books, New Edition, 
with Notes and Index, by W. M. Guna. 4s. 6d. bound. 


A NEW ENGLISH ree eg 
Just NTS of EN 1s. bou 
HE ELEMENTS of E} NGLISH. GRAMMAR, 
withs Set of QU TIO S$ and EXERCISES. 
W. BARNES, ont. John's Coll. Camb. ; 
Author of? n lovestigntion of the Laws of Case in “Language, 
‘An Arithmetical and Commercial Dictionary,’ ‘The Ele- 
ments of Linear Perspective and the Projection of Shadows,'ke. 
‘The aim of this work is to teach the Principles of English De- 
tivation ; and to train its student, by expositions of more 
common laws of articulation and case, with mood, parenthesis, 
anil ellipsis, for the study of other anguages. 
__Longman & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; Hamilton & Adams, 
Just ready, i in 2 vols. small 8vo. with OUE 
EMOIRS OF THE QUEENS, 
AND ROY AL J AVORITES OF FRANCE. 
By . FORBES BUSH 
Il. 

THE NAVAL CLUB; or, Reminiscences of Service. By 
W. Il. BARKER, Esq. (The * Old Sailor’), Author of * Tough 
Yarns,’ &c. 3 vols. 

The Jollowing are now ready : 
ll. 
or, the History of Katharine Ran- 
By the Authoress of *'T ne Only Daughter.’ Edited by 
The Subaltern.’ 3 vols. 
Iv. 

NIMROD ABROAD. By C. J. Appersey, Esq., Author 
of ‘ The Chase, the Turf, and the Road,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 

















SELF-DEVOTION ; 
dolph. 
the Author of ‘ 





To be oC early i in November. in imperial Ato Ato 
UEEN VICTORIA in SCOTLAND; being 
a2 _——— Historical, Deve riptive, and Pictorial, hing 
esty’s Visit to EDINBL URGE and the HIGHLAN 
The Work will be Illustrated with the most comme tal 
interesting features of the Scenery and gorgeous Pageantries of 
the Royal Tour. ‘The following are yey! the Illustrations :— 
DavcKeitTH PALAcg—the day of the Levee. 
Ilicu Street or EotnsurGiu—Royal Procession. 
Eprmacsos CastLe—Mons Meg, and general View from 
Rampa 
Lever— “Dalkeith Palace. 
TRIUOMPHAL Arcu—Entrance into Perth. 
Roya Pavition—Dunkeld. 
HigHLanpD DaNcING before Her Majesty ss Dunkeld. 
TaymoutTu Cast, from near the matte 
Reception of Her Majesty, and Roya site — ‘Taymouth. 
DaNcine at Taymouth Castle by ‘Tore h Light 
Presentation oF GAme to Her Majesty at ‘Faymouth. 
Batu Roou--Taymou C — : 
EMBARKATION on 
Roya FLotiiva on m Loch Nay, 
DruMMonND CasTLeE. 
pens pralys! NG. 
TIRLING CaSTLR. 
Emsbarkation of Her Majesty and Suite at Granton. 
Vignette Views of Eotnne rau. Streiine, and Parra. 
The Work will contain a full and accurate record of t 
presented to Her Majesty at the Reception—of the Queen’ 's Body 
Guard—the Celtic Society—with the Addresses, &c, ™ 
Proprietors therefore feel confident that the Work will te suc 
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